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For the MASSACHUSETTS MAGAZINE. 


On PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


“ Omne tulit punctum qui mifcuit utile dulci, 


Lectorem delectando, pariterque monendo.” Hor. 


HE utility of periodical publi- 
cations when well conducted, 
judicioufly felected,and generally cir- 
culated, is fuificiently obvious; and 
the advantages refulting from them 
to individuals and fociety have long 
been acknowledged. “They col- 
leét,as it were, into a focus,the {cat- 
tered rays of the literature of the 
times ; exhibit to our notice what 
might have been difregarded, and 
refcue from oblivion what might 
have been forgotten.” They call 
forth the energies of intelled, affilt 
and encourage the flights of gen- 
ius. They widely diffufe atafte for 
{cience, and excite a love for virtue ; 
and, in communicating profitable 
information, furnifh alfo the mott 
liberal entertainment—and_ thus 
tend at once to enliven our plea- 
fures, increafe our knowledge, polith 


our manners, and humanize our 
hearts. 


« Whatever tends to facilitate 
the communication of ideas between 
manand man, muft have a direct 
tendency to exalt the human ipe- 
cies to a higher degree of excellence 
than it could otherwife have at- 
tained. This the art of printing 
has done in a very confpicuous 
manner. Men are thus brought to 
converfe together who could never 
otherwife have known that fuch 
perfons exifted onthe globe. ‘The 
knowledge that has been acquired 
in one country is thus communica- 
ted to another; ard the accumu- 
lated experience of former ages is 
preferved for the bencfit of thofe 
that are to come. But the effects 
of this art would be greatly circum- 
feribed were not methods contrived 
for diifufing that knowledge very 
generally among mankind. And, 
among all the modes that have been 
devifed for that purpofe, . one 
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has been fo effectual as that of peri- 
odical publications. Thefe, therefore, 
though apparently a humble kind 
of writings, are in effect the moft 
proper means that ever yet have 
been adopted for enlarging the 
boundaries of knowledge and affift- 
ing the triumph of the arts. 

«“ Men of all ranks and all na- 
tions, however widely disjoined 
from each other, may be faid tobe 
brought together here to converle 
at their eafe, without ceremony or 
reftraint; as at a mafquerade, 
where if propriety of drefs and ex- 
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preffion be obferved, nothing elfe is 
required. A man, after the fa- 
tigues of the day are over, may 
thus fit down in his elbow chair, 
and, together with his wife and 
family, be introduced, as it were, 
into a fpacious coffee-houfe, which 
is frequented by men of all nations, 
who meet together for their mutual 
entertainment and improvement. 
‘The dead are even called back to 
their friends, and mix once more in 
fucial converfe with thofe who have 
regretted their departure.” 





—— ~ARSAARS- 
For th MASSACHUSETTS MAGAZINE. 
The M VU §S K.* 


The writer of this article wifhes to communicate to the public the information he hae 
obtained from a careful examination of the tkin of this fingular animal in the Mu- 
feum of Harvard Univeriity, and from the numerous writers of Natural Hiftory he 


his confulted. 


[Embellithed with an Engraving.} 


“ HIS animal,” fays Dr. 

Goldimith, “ has been va- 
rioully defcribed, and is known but 
very imperfectly. It hath been 
confidered by fome authors as a 
itag, aroebuck, a goat, and by o- 
thers asa large cherrotain, a fpe- 
cies of antelope. But M. Buffon 
hath determined it to be an ambig- 
uous animal, participating of the 
nature of all thefe, but differing 
effectually from every one of them, 
and from all other animals.” 

Neither the Greeks nor Romans 
mention this animal. It was firtt 
taken notice of by the Arabians.— 
Gefner, Aldrovandus, Kircher, and 
Boym, have treated pretty fully of 
it. 

In form it refembles a {mall roe- 
buck, but has no horns. It mea- 
fures three feet, three inches in 
Jength ; and in height fomewhat a- 
bove two feet at the shoulder : but 
the hind legs are longer than the 


* “ Mofehus mofchiferus, folliculo umbilicali.” 





fore, being twe feet nine inches 
high at the haunches. The head 
is above half a foot long. Its ears 
are long, narrow and erect ; within 
of a pale yellow, and without of a 
deepbrown, color. ‘The upper jaw 
is confiderably longer than the low- 
er: and on euch fide of it there is 
a flender tufk two inches long, pro- 
jecting downwards, bending like a 
hook gradually tapering to a point, 
and thin towards the inner edge 
like the blade of a knife. Its low- 
er jaw contains eight fmall cutting 
teeth ; and in each jaw there are 
fix grinders. .The hair on the 
whole body is long and rough; 
each hair is marked from tip to root 
with fhort waves. The color at 
the roots of the hair is black, in the 
middle cinerious,and at the tips fer- 
ruginous. Thefe appear to be fome- 
thing betwixt a common hair and 
a quill: for being fplit open they 
feem compofed of feveral little vef- 
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fils like thofe in the thaft of a quill. 
The tail is only an inch long, and 
hid in the hair, The hoofs are 
deeply cloven, flender, and black, 
the fpurions hoofs are likewife very 


Jong. 

The female is fmaller than the 
male, has a tharper nofe, andhas 
notthe tufks. She has two {mall 
teats, but wants the mufk bag. 

The male is furnifhed with a 
fmall bag nearly of the fize of a 
hen’s egg, fituated under the pre- 
puce, and containing the celebra- 
ted mufk, This odoriferous fub- 
ftance, which has long been ufed in 
perfumery, and medicine, is what 
chiefly recommended the animal to 
notice. The fubltance was long 
known and valued in Europe be- 
fore any authentic information 
could be obtained concerning the 
circumftances, form, and manners 
of the animal that afforded it. It 
is thought to be excrementitious 
blood. The whole external fub- 
ftance of the cavity containing it 
is membraneous rather than flefhy, 
and its aperture is guarded by a 
fphincter mufcle; the inner mem- 
brane immediately inclofing the 
mutk, is full of blood veffels, and 
towards the orifice of the bag fev- 
eral glands are diftinguithable in it 
ferving for the fecretion of this per- 
fume. It has the appearance of a 
brown, fat, friable, matter; and 
may be fqueezed out of the orifice 
ofthe bag. Before the animal at- 
tains its tull growth the bag is emp- 
ty. In adult males it contains ufu- 
ally a drachm and an half, or two 
drachms, of mutk, 

“* Muik was fome years ago in 
the higheft repute as a perfume, 
and but little regarded as a medi- 
cive ; but at prefent its reputation 
is totally changed, and, having 


* Goldimith, + Churchill’s travels iv. 242. 
} Harris's Colleftion of Vovages, vol. I. p. §37- 
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been found of great benefit in phy- 
fic, is but little regarded for the 
purpofes of elegance. It is thus 
that things which become wece/ffary 
ceafe to continue pleafing ; and the 
confcioufnefs of their uf deftroys 
their power of adminiftering des 
light.” * 

The animal is a native of Affia, 
and is found between 44° or 45° 
and 60° of north latitude. It in- 
habits the kingdom of Thibet, the 
province of Mohang Meng in Chi- 
na, Tonquin and Bontan. + 

Naturally a mild and timid ant- 
mal, in the rutting feafon, in the 
months of November and Decem- 
ber, it acquires new courage from 
the impulfe of love. Rival males 
then combat fiercely with their 
tufks, As itis naturally timid, fo 
it is folitary and unfocial. It fecks 
the clifts and pine clad fummits of 
fteep and lofty mountains; de- 
fcending at times into the deep vales 
by which thofe are feparated. In 
running, leaping, climbing, fwim- 
ming, it difplays aftonifhing agil- 
ity. Few animals that the hunter 
purfues lead him through greater 
dangers, or require him to exert 
fuch addrefs and a@ivity in the 
chace. But the value of the mufk 
caufes danger to be overlooked ; 
and the animal is fhot with arrows, 
or taken in fnares, or fometimes 
falls by a fudden difcharge of a 
crofs bow placed in his tracks. 

Among the many fabulous tales 
which were formerly related of 
this fpecies, and the manner in 
which the mufk was obtained from 
them, one declaration appears not 
improbable, that they often empty 
the mufk bag, and leave it by rub- 
bing themfelves on the rocks.t 
What they depofit in this manner 
is faid to be fuperior in quality te 
that 
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that which is taken from the bag. 
The belt mufk is that obtained di- 
rely from Tihet. That of Mofcow 
and of China is for the moft part vil- 
lainoufly adulterated. 

A fmall quantity of mufk, ma- 
eerated for a few days in rectified 
{pirits of wine, imparts a deep color 
andftrong impregnation tothe fpirit. 
This tincture, ‘of itfelf, difcovers 





but litcle fell, but on dilution, it 
manifelts the full fragrance of the 
mufk,a drop or two communicating 
toa quart of wine or watery li. 
quors a rich mufky fcent.' The 
quantity of liquor which maybe 
thus flavored by a certain known 
proportion of mufk appears to be 
the belt criterion of the greatnefg 
and goodnefs of this commodity. 
{t.m, b,} 


THOUGHTS on PATI 


ENCE. 


[From Dr. Williams’s Lectures on Univerfal Morality.] 


MALL errors in firft princi- 
ples lead to aftonifhing differ- 
ences in remote confequences. No 
two characters. can be more une- 
qual, in nature and value, than the 
man who patiently bears only the 
evils which he cannot remove or 
remedy, and putfhes through them 
into manly and focial duties ; and 
the iolitary Anchorite, or the Her- 
=. ine bears, and denies himfelf, 
he is totally ufeleis, in hopes 

af being rewarded in heaven. 
_ What God defigns fhould become 
of us after death; whether the 
parts and principles of which we 
are formed are to be reunited with 
a conicionfnefs of former exiltence, 
and with a defign to carry on the 
improvements we have made here 4 
or to be diflipated among the com- 
mon ftock of materials which are 
conunually made ule of by his.al- 
mighty power and infinite wif- 
dom; are, in the prefent ftate of 
things, queftions of great impor- 
tance, becauie they affect the very 
nature and principles of men’s mo- 
rality. ‘he virtues are effentially 
different, which proceed from a 
difpofition to be happy here, and 


thofe which refer their effedts to a- 
sother world. 
We may inftance in patience, 





which a heathen philofopher would 
deicribe thus ; 

«To fupport ill with patience, is 
not only confonant to reafon, but 
alleviates the ills for the prefent, 
and entirely heals them for the fu- 
ture, ‘The fick man who vexes at 
his condition, does but increafe his 


diforder. A man whofe lot is pov- 
erty,and who bears it with patience, 


is not only exempt froin grief and 
melancholy, but finds in it fome 
confolation : 
his underftanding and good fenfe 
not being difordered or perplexed 
by his atLiction, he will find means 
to gain his bread honeftly ; and on 
the other hand, his neighbours, 
{truck with admiration at his pa- 
tience, fo full of reafon and pru- 
dence, will contribute what they 
ean to comforthim. But he who 
repines and flies into a paflion, adds 
wilful grief and melancholy to his 
misfortune; and, by keeping his 
mind bent on mifery, and by de- 
ploring it without ceafing, grows 
incapable of procuring to himfelf 
the leait relief, and puts himfelf out 
of condition to receive comfort 
from his friends, unlefs it be that 
charity which is much lefs honour- 
able and fatisfaGory than the re- 
lief and fupport which every man 
fhould 
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@iould receive from his own virtue 
and his own conftancy. This pa- 
tience is the effect of a knowledge 
of our duties ; of a confciouinets 
that we are able to perform them 3 
and none but great and good minds 
can poffefs it.” 

The other virtue feems to have 
arifen from conditions of mifery 
which were thouht to be hopelefs 
in this world. It is accompanied 
with weaknefs, indolence, and de- 
{pair ; it prevails moft in indolent 
and wretched focieties ; and it is 
gradually lefiened in more “og ag 
ened and happy ones. ‘The lan- 
guage of it is, ‘ Submit}; for it is 
invain to firuggle. Submit to ev- 
ery thing; for evil is the portion 
of humanity here. Rejoice in mif- 
ery, and be exceeding glad; for 
on this very account great will be 
your reward in heaven. The high- 
ell perfection of your virtue is to 
be indifferent to the events of this 
world, and to what becomes of you 
here 3 and to referve your good 
qualities and enjoyments for a bet- 
ter ftate.” 

SHAKESPEARE, whofe poetic ge- 
nius always felected the beft reafons 
which had been afligned for the 
moral he inculcated, but Aad no 
philfephic talents to inveftigate and 
to find out better, gives toHamuet 
the beft reafons he knew of for that 
— which would prevent fui- 
cide. 


9 . To die ; to leep— 

To fleep! perchance to dream—---Ay 
there’s the rub : 

For in that fleep of death, what dreams 
may come, 

When we have thuffied off this mortal 
coil, 

Mutt give us paufe—There’s the refpect 

That makes calamity of fo long life. 

For who would bear the whips and fcorns 
of time, 

The oppreffor’s wrong, the proud man’s 
contumcely, 


The pangs of defpis’d love, the laws delay, 





The infolence of office, and the fpurns 

That patient merit of the unworthy takes 

When he himfelf might his guietur make 

With a bare bodkin ? Who would fardele 
bear, 

To groan and fweat under a weary life, 

But that the dread of fomething after 
death 

The undifcover’d Country from whofe 
bourn 

No traveller returns—puzzles the will, 

And makes us rather bear the ills we 
have, 

Than fly to others that we know not of. 

Thus conicience does make cowards of us 
all ; 

And thus the native hue of refolution 

Is ficklied o’er with the pale caft of 
thought ; 

And enterprifes of great pith and mo- 
ment, 

With this regard their currents turn away, 

And loofe the name of action ?” 


The very principle that runs 
through the whole of this celebrat- 
ed paflage, is as mean and daflard- 
ly as it 1s unphilofophical and un- 
true. Fornone but a malignant 
and implacable Being, fuch as the 
devil has been imagined to be, 
could place men in a world over~ 
whelmed with mifery, which they 
muft not quit, on pain of being 
conveyed to one infinitely more 
miferable ; and yet the whole of 
SHAKEsPeARE’s reafoning amounts 
only tothis: That the evils of this 
life are too great to be remedied, 
and too great to be born; and that 
Hamiert would kill himfelf, if he 
were not efraid that God would 
fend him into a world ftill more 
wretched. 

This reafon for patience, as I 
have obferved before, arofe from 
wretchedrefs united with extreme 
ignorance 5 which would have laid 
wate the earth by defpair and fui- 
cide, if it had not generated {pectres 
and fcenes of wretchednefs beyond 
the grave, to frighten men into pas 
tience. 

But all this apparatus to oblige 
a man to bear harm, by fear of 

greater 
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greater harm, would appear like 
the contrivances of children to im- 
pofe on each other, to a perfon who 
really underftood the general prin- 
ciples of the divine government, 
faw the intentions of nature, and 
felt himfeli capable of obeying 
them. He would reafon thus: “A 
man ought never to abandon life 
én any account ; for it is unbecom- 
ing him to defert his {tation ; or 
that his departure fhould look like 
a flight: if he quits it becaufe he 
fuffers for his errors and vices, he 
attempts to remedy his firft folly by 
a greater: If it be becanfe fortune 
perfecutes him, he deferts his prin- 
ciples which teach him, that there 
can be no evils in life but what are 
contrary to that virtue and honefty 
whichare guided by prudence : that 
there is no other good but what is 
virtuous and honeit ; and that vir- 
tue and honefty are in his own pow- 
on.” 

Thefe principles lead a man di- 
rectly to the fountains of calamities, 
where alone they are to be corre¢t- 
ed. They will firft teach him not 
to bear the confequences of his own 
faults, but to remove the occafions 
ofthem; they will give hima kind 
of knowledge, which will be apt to 
allow for the faults of others, and 


will take off that rancour and indigs 
nation with which ignorancealways 
receives injuries. ‘They will ena. 
ble him to diftinguifh between thofe 
difficulties which are ever in the way 
of great undertakings, and which 
train us gradually into a capacity 
to perform them ; the defeés with 
which nature has characterifed us, 
and the miferies we receive from 
others ; and they will give him that 
patience which will carry him thro’ 
difficulties and enable him to bear 
the misfortunes which he cannot 
avoid. By their means, he will 
mark that period where life is ret- 
rograde ; in which the parts of man 
begin to difcompofe ; and he will 
order it fo, that his defires fhall 
gradually weaken and difengage 
themielves. He will therefore go 
down the declivity of life as he 
would a gentle defcent : bear the 
decay and éxtinétion of his powers 
as he finds his paflions fubfiding 
and extinguifhing; and he will 
fink into his grave, as he would do 
on his bed, after the hone? dif: 
charge of thefe duties and with 
that pleafing wearinefs and that 
calm content, which ever attends 
the confcioufnefs of having {pent an 
active, ufeful and happy day ! 


a tt a ee 


A Srroke of energetic and prompt ELoquence. 


a & fee life of Dr. Young (in 

Johnfon’s lives of the po- 
ets) was written (fays Mr. Bofwell) 
by Mr. Croft, and difplays a pretty 
fuccefsful imitation of Johnfon’s 
ftyle. A certain very eminent lit- 
erary character oppofed his idea 
vehemently, exclaiming, ‘ No, no, 
it is mot a good imitation of John- 
fon; it has all his pomp, without 


his force ; it has all the nodofities 
ef the oak, without its &rength.” 
This was animage fo happy that 
one would have thought he would 
have been fatisfied with it; but he 
was not. And, fetting his mind 
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again to work, he added with great | 


felicity, “ it has all the contor- 
tions of the fybil, without the infpit- 
ation.” 
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The SPECULATOR. No. V. 


Natura fublimis:& acer 
Nam fpirat tragicum fatis & feliciter audit.——-uor. 


MONG the various exertions 
. of human ingenuity, which 
pleafe while they initrué, dramatic 
poetry has from the earlieft times 
claimed the neareft intereft in the 
heart, and exerted a power over the 
mind, the moft univerfally acknow- 
ledged. The other {pecies of com- 
pofition, which call up before us all 
the variegated graces of nature’s 
beauties, which wanton in the lux- 
uriance of defcription, and emulate 
the vividity,of truth itfelf in the 
painting of narration, are necefia- 
rily weak aud languid in effect, 
when compared with that poetic de- 
jufion, which places in our view the 
fpectacle of man himfelf ; man, act- 
ing and fuffering. Mind is here the 
higher nobler objeé It is the fe- 
¢ret workings of thofe powers, by 
which a human foul is fwayed or 
fhaken to its foundation, the drama 
difclotes to our eyes. Seizing the 
tranfient and ever-changing colors 
of paflion, the momentary almoft 
evanefcent fhades of mental emo- 
tion, it fixes and embodies the fleet- 
ing {cene, in one great picture, for 
eur warning or initruction. In re- 
prefentations of this nature, the tra- 
gic drama has _ ever held the high- 
eft ftation. Greater in its fubject, 
as including all the {tronger motives 
of the foul, and more interefting to 
the heart; as connected with the 
fources of human forrow and ca- 
lamity, it has left comedy only the 
inferior province of correéting folly 
by ridicule, and fixing on thofe lefs 
dignified and humbler paiflions, 
which, though not unproduttive of 
a certain diltrefs and intricacy, are 
little related to terror or pity. But 
%t is not alone as fubfervient to the 
Vel. VII. 7 


pleafures of mankind, or as claim- 
ing a rank among the loftier efforts 
of mental activity, that the tragic 
mufe prefents herfelf to notice. She 
aflumes a weightier office, without 
which the tear of pity is vain and 
fterile, and the paffions taught to 
move withoutanend. In her prop- 
er polt, her voice is that of the in- 
ftruétrefs of mankind, the moder- 
atrix of paffion, the fcourge of vice. 
Confidering in this light, the im- 
portance and utility of tragic com- 
polition augments with the increafe 
of the power of pleafing. The ap- 
peal to the heart gives irrefiftible en- 
ergy to the precepts of wifdom. 
Nor was it without foundation, that 
the great Stagyrite pronounced a 
pertect tragedy the nobleft work of 
human intelled. 

From caufes like thefe, an atten- 
tion to the drama, particularly tra- 
gedy,has ulually kept pace with the 
civilization of nations, and has pre- 
fented in general no inadequate 
ftandard, by which to judge of 
manners and refinement. 

An acquaintance with French 
tragedy has long been univerfal a- 
mong the ftudents of polite litera- 
ture inthis ifland. But the diffu- 
fion of this knowledge has, on the 
fubjec&t of tragic poetry, been at- 
tended with little congeniality of 
fentiment in the two countries. 
The farcafms of Voltaire and his 
adherent, fufficiently thew, with 
what averfion a nation, of which the 
delicacy was vitiated almoft to dif- 
eafe by exeeflive refinement, regard- 
ed the rough energy with which the 
genius of the Englifh drama fhot 
wild and unconftrained. And the 
Englifhman has generally turned 
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with difguft or attention from the 
polifhed artifice and labored decla- 
mation of the French theatre, to 
feaft with double rapture on nature 
and paffion in the pages of his own 
Shakefpear. A new and untried 
field ftill prefents itfelf; the trag- 
edy of a great, old and original peo- 
ple, has long lain in that undeferved 
fhade of obfcurity, which in this 
country furrounds the veal brillian- 
cy of the laft era of German litera- 
ture. In fome meafure to contrib- 
ute to bring forward a fubject which 
has yet clarmed but little of the re- 
fpe& and public notice it deferves, 
fome remarks on the tragedy of the 
Germans, and the fpirit of their 


- principal dramatic writers, will be 


offered. By interweaving thete 
with general See on the 
tragedy of other nations, the rank 
they are entitled to hold in tragic 
poetry willbe more eafily eftimat- 
ed, and the judgment of others fa- 
cilitated by comparifon. 

The peculiar circumftances 
which fo long tended to check the 
progrefs of Belles Lettres in Ger- 
many, have already been noticed. 
Their tragedy, from the general 
caufes of retardation, appeared ata 
very late period, and under a fhape 
little indicative ofthe ftrength and 
vigor, which were to mark its later 
and more improved flage. From a 
beginning of the utmott rudenefs, it 
gradually affumed the fhape which 
in the hands of Goethe, Lefiing 
and Schiller, has appeared fo re- 
fpectable and interefting. The ear- 
lier efforts of the German ftage 
bear the ftrongeft refemblance to 
our own myfteries, and like them 
only afford a picture of the fow 
gradations by which the human 
mind rifes from ignorance and de- 
prefiion to intellectual light and vi- 
gor. The religious origin of the 
drama mutt in moft nations be ftill 


the fame. The fpirit which pervades 
thefe ruder fketches is chiefly tha; 
of laborious tamenefs, prefentin 

few veltiges of that bold and na. 
tural pencil with which their mod. 
ern delineations of the human foul 
are drawn. ‘The fire and anima. 
tion of their tragedy did not mani.’ 
feft itfelf till a much later period, 
The co-operation of many cafes laid 
the foundation of the prefent pre. 
vailing genius of German tragedy. 

The intereft of our nation in the 
tragic writing of the Germans will 
probably increafe, when they know 
the rank which Shakefpear holds in 
their eftimation, and that probably 
much of the prefent tafte in the Ger- 
man drama owes its origin to an ac- 
quaintance with our immortal poet, 
whofe works, at no great diftance of 
time, were received with all the avi- 
dity that a congeniality of thought, 
with deep and keen perception of 
his merit could produce. Some of 
their tragedies are written in profef- 
fed imitation of Shakefpear, as Go- 
éthe’s fingular tragedy of Goétz 
von Berlichingen; and a wildnefs 
and irregularity, to be traced to this 
fource is generalin the modern com- 
pofitions. Goéthe himfelf has made 
many enthufiafts, and added not a 
little to the turn for elevating and 
furprifing, which marks fo many 
German productions of later 
times. 

To Leffing the German tragedy 
is indebted for an attempt to unite 
the beauties of art with the ener- 
gies of natural fire and fpirit. El- 
egance and neatnefs of diction, beau- 
ty of cadence, correétnefs, chafti- 
ty and regularity, are joined in his 
Emilia Galotti, to high ftrength 
and warmth of conception. The 
laft produtions of Schiller, as well 
as fome other pieces, fufficiently 
fhew that the German tragedy may 
have its wildnefs and irregularity 
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polifhed down, without facrificing 
its eflential excellencies. 

In endeavoring to acquire a 
clear and diftin@ idea of the pecu- 
liar fpirit of the German ftage, it is 
evident no {mall affiftance may be 
derived from comparing it with 
fome other. Although the Genius 
of the Englith drama bears the 
greateft analogy to that of the Ger- 
mans, and has in common with it 
innumerable beauties as well as im- 
perfections ; 2 comparifon which is 
to point out and mark with precif- 
ion the diftinctive features of this 
fpecies of tragedy, will be moft ad- 
vantageoufly inftituted by bring- 
ing into oppofition that of the 
French. 

When we confider the nature of 
thofe agents, which tragedy em- 
ploys, to produce a certain effect 
upon the mind, they feem properly 
to refolve themfelves into the two 
provinces of art and nature, T'o 
make a perfect tragedy, the union 
of both is neceflary ; but fuch per- 
fection has hardly yet appeared. 
According to the genius of nations, 
and a variety of moral caufes, the 
tragic poetry of different countries 
has fought fer effect by one of thefe 
names, commonly to the impolitic 
exclufion of the other, Tio concil- 
jate the judgm, t by ftri& atten- 
tion to the unities ; to arreft the ear 
by the exquiiite polith of diftion, or 


‘the mufic of verfification, to charm 


the fenfes by declamatory eloquence, 
to fufpend the mind in anxiety and 
terror by the intricate involution of 
plots, are powers, for which trag- 
edy is indebted to the affiftance of 
art, and this effect has ever increaf- 
ed with the progrefs of refinement, 
and the improvement of art and in- 
genuity.’ But to place the human 
mind in aétion before our eyes, to 
convey the ftruggles of glowing 
paflions in the ftrong language of 
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the heart ; to melt with pity, to 
fhake with terror; to be great, fub- 
lime, affecting, is a province where 
nature rules alone. 
From this divifion two diftiné 
forms of tragedy will refult. The 
rand charaéteriltic feature of dif- 
erence between the German and 
French ftage is, that in the former 
the natural expreffion of paffion, in 
the latter art and exquilite refine- 
ment, predominate. It is on the 
ftrong and vivid delineation of 
mental emotion, that the merits of 
the German ftage may fafely be 
refted ; often full of the groffelt 
truths, and violating every rule, 
their tragedy moves the foul, feizes 
the attention, wakes vivid curiofity, 
terror and pity ; the majfter-{trings 
of the human foul are touched in 
every fcene, and though often with 
too rude a hand, the feelings ac- 
knowledge the influence. This is 
the animating {pirit, that gives life 
and energy to the tragic drama ; 
without its prefence all other aids 
are feeble, play round the head, but 
come not near the heart. It is not 
cold approbation, not the mere rea- 
foning verdict of judgment, this 
{pecies of poetry is to claim. The 
breaft muft be moved, agitated, 
torn; the author mutt ceafe to 
fpeak, to exift; his foul muft be 
transfufed into the fictious perfon- 
ages of his drama; the delufion 


-muft be perfe@, and 4 new cre- 


ation rifing before our eyes claim 
all our intereft and fympathy ; melt 
the heart with the foftnefs of paf- 
fion, or fhake the foul with grate- 
ful terrors, 

To thofe converfant with dra- 
matic criticifm, it is needlefs to fay, 
that this effec can only be gained 
by imitating mental emotion, never 
by defcribing it. The French 
writers who, as Voltaire has con- 
feffed, are afraid of being too tra- 
gic, 
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gic, have almoft uniformly adopted 
the defcription of paflion, in thofe 
fituations on which they reft the 
pathos of their feene. Our own 
Shakefpear has ever fought for 
effect in the ftrong and bold imita- 
tion of the paffion itfelf. In this, 
as in many other refpects, the Ger- 
man and Englifh poets are related. 
They both aim at this high excel- 
lence, though both with too little 
regard for fubordinate and affitt- 
ant beauties. 

The chaftity and regularity of 
the Greek tragedy has been the 
profeffled object of imitation to 
many of the French dramatic wri- 
ters. From this circumftance, and 
the general celebrity of the Greek 
tragedians, fome obferyations on 
thefe ancient painters of the human 
heart can hardly be confidered as 
mifplaced, and will affift us much 
in eftimating the proper excellence 
of the moderns. A late writer of 
eminence lias told the world, * that 
in the Greck tragedy the fubjects 
are of the fimpleft kind, and fuch 
as call forth the paffions, only in 
their moft ordinary exertions ; that 
there is no intricate or delicate fit- 
uation, to occafion any fingular e- 
motion ; no gradual {welling and 
fubfiding of paffion, and feldom 
any conflict between different paf- 


fions.” Such is the cool langua 

held by the author of the Elements 
ing. A fimilar idea, with refpec 
to the fpirit of the Greek tragedy, 


appears to influence the French im: © 


itators. That the ancient tragic 
drama was often more ‘active than 
fentimental, will be readily granted: 
But paffages in every page of Soph. 
ocles and Euripides, are in dire& 
oppofition to thefe opinions, exhib- 
itiag the higheft emotions, and 
changes of éxquifite paffion, in the 
moft vivid and energetic color- 
ing. The foliloquy in the Medea 
of Euripides over her children, 
is one inftance, felected from: innu- 
merable others, which not only 
proves, that in the Greek, as in the 
German and Englifh tragedy, the 
higher emotions of the mind are 
ever prefented tous, by immediaté 
imitation, but even fuggetts fome 
aftonifhment at the learned critic’s 
affertion. Ai fituation the moft fin- 
gular and terrible, the ftruggles of 
a mind laboring to agony with the 
conflict of every favage, every ten- 
der paflion, expreffed in the fhort, 
broken, defultory language of nat- 
ural emotion, mark this intereftin 
dramatic picture, which might rival 
fome of the beft exertions of Shakes 
fpear himfelf. 


<2 OSLO OO 
The POOR PARIA: 


Extracted from “the Indian Cottage,” a novel, by M. de St. Pierre. 


E make from this charm. 

ing little work the follow- 

ing beautiful extraé&t. The author, 
aiter a varicty of incidents, brings 
his difappointed doétor acquainted 
with a poor Paria, whofe caft is held 
as accurfed among the Bramins. 
After a variety of fufferings, this 
poor outcaft from the haunts of men 
finds confolation and comfort in the 
fociety of a virtuous wife, and faith. 


ful dog. There is no cafting an- 
chor,” fays this poor child of humil- 
ity and truth, “ in the ftream of life’: 
It carries away like the man who 
ftruggles againft the current, and 
he who obeys its direétion ; the fage 
as well as the infenfate; and both 
arrive both together at the end of 
their days, one after having fpent 
them ill, and the other without hav- 
ing enjoyed them. I did not with 
te 
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to be wifer than nature, nor to 
find happinefs out of the limits fhe 
has laid down for man.: I was 
above all defirous of having a friend 
to whom I might communicate my 
pleafures and my pains. I long 
fought fuch an one among my 
equals, but I found them all envi- 
ous. At length, however, I met 
with one, grateful, kind, faithful, 
and inaccetiible to prejudices. It 
js true, it was not among my own 
kind, but among the brute creation : 
It was the dog ‘you fee here. I 
found it, when quite young, expof- 
ed in a path-way, and perifhing with 
hunger. It moved my compailion : 
I brought it up ; it attached itfelf 
to me, and became my infeparable 
companion. But this was not 
enough : I was in want ofa friend 
more wretched ftill than a dog, who 
fhould be acquainted with all the 
evils of fociety, and help me to bear 
them ; who fhould defire nothing 
but the gifts of nature, and who 
might fhare them with me. It 
is by interweaving their branches, 
that two feebler fhrubs_ refift 
the ftorm. Providence fulfilled 
my wifhes, by giving mea good 
wife. It was in the fource of my 
mifery, that I found that of my 
happinefs. | , 
“ One night, when I was in the 
burying-place of the Bramins, I 
perceived, by the light of the moon, 
a young female of that feé, half 
covered with her yellow veil. At 
the fight ofa woman of the blood 
of my tyrants, I ftarted back with 
horror; but compaffion led me to- 
wards her again, when I difcovered 
the pious duty in which fhe was en- 
gaged. She was putting food upon 
a hillock, that covered the afhes of 
her mother, burnt alive fome time 
before with the body of her father, 
according to the cuftom of her caft, 
and was burning ineenfe to invoke 
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the departed fpirit. The tears 
came into my eyes, when I fawa 
on more unfortunate that my- 
felf. Alas, faid I, 1 am bound with 
the bonds of infamy ; but thou art 
bound with thofe of glory. LI live 
in quiet, at leaftat the bottomof the 
abyfs, while thou artalways trem- 
bling on the brink of the precipice. 
The fame fate awaits thee that rob- 
bed thee of thy mother. Thou haf 
received only one life, and thou art 
doomed to die of two deaths: if 
thy own do not carry thee to the 
grave, thou wilt bedragged thith- 
er alive by that of thy hufband. I 
wept, and fhe wept ; our eyes, bath- 
ed in tears, met, and {poke the lan- 
guage of the unfortunate ; fhe turne 
ed her’s away, let fall her veil, and 
retired. 
| « The following night I return- 
ed to the fame fpot. This time fhe 
had placed a greater quantity of 
victuals upon Res mother’s tomb ; 
fhe had fuppofed I ftood in need of 
food ; and as the Bramins often 
poifon the funeral viands to prevent 
the Parias eating them, fhe had 
brought nothing but fruit, that I 
might not be afraid to make a repaft 
of her’s. 

-T was moved by this mark of 
humanity ; and to manifeft the re- 
{pect I bore to her filial offering, in- 
ftead of taking the fruits, I added 
flowers. I chofe poppies, to exprefs 
the part I took in her grief. 

“ The night after, I faw with joy 
that fhe appreved my homage : the 
poppies were watered, and fhe had 
placed another bafket of fruit at 
fome diftance from the tomb. Pity 
and gratitude emboldened me. Not 
daring to fpéak to her as a Paria, I 
undertook as a man to exprefs the 
feelings fhe excited in my bofom. 

«“ According to the Indian cuf- 
tom, I borrowed the mre of 
flowers, to make myfelf under _ 
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and added panfies or heart’s-eafe to 
the poppies. 

“The following night, finding 
both poppies and panfies watered, I 
became more hardy, and added a 
flower of that particular kind which 
the thoemakers make ufe of to die 
their leather black, as the expreflion 
of an humble and unfortunate paf- 
jion. 

* Asfoonasthe day dawned, I 
ran tothe tomb ; but I found this 
lat flower withered, becaufe it had 
not been watered. The following 
night I placed there with trembling 
hands,a tulip,of whichthered leaves 
and black heart expreifed the flames 
that confumed me ; the day after, 
I found my tulip in the fame ftate 
asthe other. I was overwhelmed 
with forrow ; however, the follow- 
ing day I brought a rofe-bud, with 
its thorns, as the fymbol of my 
hopes, mixed with fear. But what 
was my defpair, when the firft 
beams of day fhewed me my rofe- 
bud at a diftance from the tomb. I 
thought I fhould lofe my reafon, I 
refolved notwithftanding to fpeak 
to her, whatever might be the event, 
and the following night, as foon as 
fhe appeared, I threw myfelf at her 
feet; but my tongue refufed its 
office, while I was prefenting my 
rofe. She was the firft to fpeak : 
Wretched man, faid the, you talk of 
love to one who will fhortly be no 
more. According to my mother’s 
example, I muft follow my huf- 
band, who is juft dead, to the fune- 
ral pile. He was old, and married 
me when l wasachild. Farewel, 
and forget me: in three days, a 
little afhes will be all that will re- 
main of me. A deep figh accom- 
panied her words. 

“Unfortunate Bramin, faid I, 
erieved to the heart, Nature has 
broken the bonds fociety had given 
you—burit aiunder thofe of fuper- 


ftition yourfelf. Itis in your pow. 
er to do fo, by taking me for your 
hufband. What! replied the, thal 
I efcape from death, to live with 
you in difhonour? Ah! leave me, 
if you love me. God forbid! ex. 
claimed J, that I fhould only extrj. 
cate you from your misfortunes, to 
plunge you into mine. Let us fly, 
dear Bramin, to the fhade of fome 
foreft. Jtis better to truft tigers 
than mankind. Heaven, in which 
I place my truft, will not abandon 
us. Let us flee; the night, our 
love, thy innocence, and thy mif- 
fortunes, all confpire to favor rs. 
Hafte then, unhappy widow ; the 
pile is already prepared, and the 
manes of thy hufband call thee thi- 
ther. Poor unfupported plant, 
lean on my friendly trunk. 

“ She caft her humid eyes upon 
her mother’s tomb, then raifed 
them to heaven, and, letting one of 
her hands fall into mine, accepted 
my rofe with the other. I inftantly 
took her by the arm, and hur- 
ried her away, throwing her veil 
into the Ganges, to make her pa- 
rents believe the had drowned her- 
felf. 

“For feveral nights we walked 
along the river fide, and hid our- 
felves in the rice-grounds during 
the day. At length we reached 
this country, formerly depopulated 
by war, and made our way into the 
heart of the foreft, where I built this 
cottage, and laid out a little garden, 
and where we live in tranquility 
and peace, 

“‘ ] reverence my wife as the fun, 
and Jove herasthe moon. In this 
folitude we are the whole creation 
to one another. We were defpifed 
by the world; but as we efteem 
each other, the praife we recip 
rocally give and receive, appears 
more grateful to us than the ap- 
plaufe of nations.” While {peak- 
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ing thus, he calt a look of tendernefs 
on the infant in the cradle, and on 
his wife, who was fhedding tears of 
pleafure. 

«The Doctor wiping his away, 
faid to his hoft, * That which is an 
honour amongft men, is indeed oft- 
en worthy of contempt ; and that 
which they defpife; often deferves 
to be honored. © But God is juft, 
and you are athoufand times hap- 
pier in your obfcurity, than the 
ehief Bramina of Jagrenat, in all his 
glory: He, and all his caft, are ex- 
pofed to the revolutions of fortune. 
The fcourge of foreign and domef- 
tic wars, that for fo many cen- 
turies have lid walte your beau- 
tiful country, falls principally upon 
them ; when foreed contributions 
are wanted, they are moft frequent- 
ly calledupon, onaccountof the em- 
pire they exercife over the minds of 
men ; and what is ftill more cruel, 
they are themfelves the firft vic- 
tims of their inhuman _feligion.— 
By dint of preaching error, they 
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become perfuaded of it, and lofe all 
fenfe of truth, juitice, humanity, 
and piety ; they are bound with 
the chains of faperitition, with 
which they with to fetter their coun- 
trymen ; they are forced every mo- 
ment to wath and purify themfelves, 
and to abftain from a great number 
of innocent enjoyments: nay, what 
cannot be mentioned without hor- 
ror, they are obliged, in obedience 
to their barbarous tenets,to fee their 
mothers, their fillers, and even their 
own daughters, burnt alive before 
their eyes. ‘Thus are they punifh- 
ed by Nature, whofe laws they vio- 
late! For your part, you are at lib. 
erty to be good, juit, pious, hofpi- 
table, and fincere ; and by your 
very humiliation, you efcape the vi- 
ciffitudes of fortune, and the evils of 
opinion.”” 

After this converfation, the Patia 
took leave of his gneit for the night, 
and retired to a room adjoining, 
with his wife and child. 

( To be continued.) 
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The GENERAL OBSERVER. No. XLIX. 


O a benevolent and philofo- 
phie obferver, it mult afford 

a high gratification to contemplate 
the wifdom and benevolence of 
Providence, in the various tattes, 
geniufles, and capacities of man- 
kind, and to fee how like the vari- 
ous fenfes and members im the ‘hu- 
man body, they are mixed and pro- 
portioned in fociety, to conttitute 
and complete a body politic. The 
due arrangement and proportion of 
the various clafles among men, is as 
neceflary for the harmony and well 
being of a community, as the prop- 
er arrangement of the feveral parts 
of the natural body, to the fymme- 
try, health, and comfort ofthe man. 
As there is no interference of the 


feveral parts of the human body 
with one another, but all naturally 
perform their feveral funétions; 
and theréby preferve the health, 
ftrength, and eafe of the whole ; fo 
fhould it bein the body politic. Ass 
in the one, fo in the other, alithe 
members fhowld have the fame care 
for each other, that there be no 
{chifm in the body ; fince, if one of 
the members fuffer, all the mem- 
bers fuffer with it. It fometimes 
happens in the natural body, that 
fome of the limbs acquire an undue 
proportion of nourithment, while 
others fall proportionably fhort. 
When this is the cate, the gorged 
parts are unfizeable, and unwiel- 
dy, the defrauded limbs are dimin- 
ifhed 
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ifhed and debilitated, and the whole 
body misfhapen, fickly, and weak. 
Such would be the effect in acom- 
munity, fhould one clafs of citizens, 
by any.art, or by a defeét in the 
conftitution, enrich or aggrandize 
itfelf,; or obtain too great a fhare of 
power and influence, at the expenfe 
of the reft, or to the manifeft weak- 
ening ofany of the others. That 
is the healthielt ftate of any body, 
whether natural or civil, in which 
all the parts receive their due pro- 
portion of aliment, execute their 
re{pective functions, and bear their 
proper fhare of the burdens and 
difadvantages of the whole.—The 
parallel might be purfued much 
farther—But my principal defign 
in thefe obfervations, is to intro- 
duce fome remarks relative to a cer- 
tain, clafs of citizens, which though 
ftill of acknowledged utility and 
worth, is, in the opinion of fome, 
too much ftinted. The clafs I mean 
is that of the clergy. I join with 
thofe who elteem the office to be 
important and honorable. But 
leaving it to divines themfelves, to 
difplay the importance of their em- 
ployment, fo far as it relates to the 
preparation of men for happinets 
in another world, I will confider 
them as a ufeful and neceflary clafs 
in civil fociety. I have heard. but 
few of them complain of perfonal 
neglect and difefteem; nor any of 
them exprefs a wifh to be rich, or 
to havea greater fhare of power, 
unlefs for the purpofe of. doing 
good. Nor have | been folicited to 
vindicate their caufe, or to {peak in 
their favor; before the tribunal of 
the public. Their. complaints in 
general, when they make any, are 
of deficiencies in themfelves; and 
want of fuccefs among their hear- 
ers. lama volunteer in their fer- 
vice; and perhaps fhall not be 
thanked, even by theclergy them- 


felves. They are better able, } 
own, did they think it neceffary, te 
plead their own caufe. Perhaps; 
therefore, I fhall be thought offic. 
ious and impertinent. Be it fo: let 
me, however, figifh my harangue. 
_ I would remind my fellow-citi. 
zens of the other claffes, that the 
clergy in this country, are in gener. 
al peaceable, and ufeful members 
of fociecty. They are fo far from 
{tirring up fedition, fomenting dif 
orders, or encouraging animofities, 
in the ftate, that their office, their 
exhortations, their example, their ex. 
ertions, all conf{pire to promote re- 
gularity, to recommend obedience 
to the laws, and contentment in 
men’s refpective ftations. In fot- 
er ages, and in countries where 
pery is eftablifhed, or where the 
church and its leaders, are interwo- 
ven with the ftate and its legifla. 
tors ; or where there is, what is call. 
ed a dignified clergy, they have 
been complained of asreftlefs, afpir- 
ing and arbitrary.. But the clergy 
of this country are, by their educa- 
tion, their profeflion, their manners, 
and their functions, pacific, and en- 
couragers of fubmiffion to civil au- 
thority. Indeed at the beginning cf 
our conteft with Great-Britain, 
they were bitterlyinveighedagainf, 
by the friends of that power, as op- 
pofers of government, and as ftir- 
rers-up of fedition. .The clergy; it 
is true, were almoft unanimoutly ia 
oppofition to the meafures of the 
Britifh government, becaufe thof 
meafures were unreafonable and ty- 
rannical. The clergy were itrénu- 
ous affertors of the rights of man, 
and of their country.. And they 
are entitled to the credit of having 
had a confiderabie hand in eftablifh- 
ing thefe rights, and of fetting up aa 
equitable government of our own. 
Certainly, then, they deferve well ot 
their country. None, I prefume, 
hare 
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have forgotten. how much they fuf- 
fered, and were willing to fuffer, 
in the general calamity, and partic- 
ularly in confequence of a fluétua- 
ting, and rapidly depreciating me- 
dium. 

_ Some writers have infinuated, 
that the practitioners in the three 
leatned profeffions, law, phytick, 
and divinity, do not entertain a 
friendfhip for each other, but are 
rather envious and inimical. I 
have feen. but little of it in this coun- 
try, and fee but little ground for it. 
Phyficians arid lawyers cannot envy 
the cwor/dly circumjlances of the clergy. 
And if they. envy them for any fup- 
pofed popularity or influence they 
poflefs, they fhould confider wheth- 
er this influence is not owing to the 
nature and ufefulnefs of their em- 
ployment, for which they ought to 
be refpected. Some may treat them 
as enemies, becaufe they teil them 
the truth, or reprove them for their 
faults. If, on the. other hand, theré 
are clergymen who are not fuffic- 
iently mortified to the world, they 
will be apt to envy the profperity of 
thofe who have a fuperior art, and 
the fulleft means, of acquiring 
wealth, and difplaying elegance and 
tafte. But why fhould there be 
any—if indeed there be any—un- 
friendly fentiments among ft the dif- 
ferent profeffions ? On my part, I 
am thankful for each as neceflary ; 
I refpect each as honorable ; I love 
each as ufeful. But as the clerical 
profeffion is of fo great utility in 
the regulation of fociety, and in pro- 
moting a righteous and friendly in- 
tercourfe among all claffes of citi. 


. Zens ; and fince their worldly ad- 


vantages are fo fmall, cempared 
with thofe of the other profeflions, 
or with thofe of merchants, farmers, 
and many mechanics, I fee not why 
free and equal republicans fhould 
aot, in their legiflations, favor them 
Pel. VI. Cc 
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with exemptions, rather than load 
them with burdens. The prieft- 
hood, in almoft ail countries, have 
been exempted from taxation. And 
when exactions have been made up- 
on them, it was deemed arbitrary 
and defpotic. It is happy for this 
country that fo large a revenue for 
the fupport of government; &c. can 
be derived from an impo and ex- 
cife on foreign articles. But this is 
not fo happy for the clergy, who, 
from their peculiar ftation and cir- 
cumitances, are neceffitated to ufe 
many of thefe articles. The clergy 
inthe feaports do not feel this bur- 
den equally with their brethren in 
the country ; for, through the gen- 
erofity of fea captains, importers, 
and other gentlemen of wealth, they 
are fupplied with the principal part 
of the liquors they ufe, and with 
many other articles. But we who 
live in. the country have not fo good 
an advantage for fupplying our 
minifters with wines, fpirits, &c. and 
indeed, have pretty generally laid 
afide the good old cuttom of jending 
them prefents. The clergy in the 
country are expofed to company, 
fhould be given to hojpitality, and 
are expected to live in the ttile of 
gentlemen. ‘Their expenfes for for- 
eign articles are, therefore, greater 
than thofe of their more wealthy 
parifhioners ; confequently, they 
pay a greater tax. It would be 
difficult to exempt them from this 
burden ; nor do I hear them com- 
plain of it as a grievance which 
ought to be redrefied. But Il have 
heard fome of them complain,#that 
the federal government fhould be 
fo much lefs liberal than the ftates, 
in that it had impofed a direct tax 
on the clergy... The clergy imthe 
country, for the convenience of con- 
veying their families to church, vif- 
iting their remote friends, Kc. are 
@hliged to keep a chaile. And 

hewever 
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however inferior it may be, in pomt 
of elegance and price; to their rich 
neighbour’s, yet, if it has a top and 
two wheels, they muft pay their 
two dollars. The clergy, it will 
be faid, are reprefented, and are 
eligible to a feat in congrefs ; equi- 
ty, therefore, requires that they 
fhould fhare in the burdens which 
they may have 2 hand in laying 
on others. [f this reafon be thought 
unanfwerable, whatever the clergy 
themfelves may think of the privi- 
lege of being eligible to a feat in the 
national legiflature, for my part, 
I think the privilege will be of very 
little advantage: Whatever their 
abilities may be, they are emplo;- 
ed in aline very different frem that 
of politics and legiflation. And 
however they may fhine in the pul- 
pit, they cannot in general be ex- 
pected to make’ a confpicuous fig- 
ure in the fenate, or houfe of rep- 
refentatives. And I think F can 
forefee real difadvantages arifing 
from making it a general thing to 
fend our clergy tocongrefs. To 
parifhes thus deprived of their min- 
ifters, it muft certainly be a difad- 
vantage. ‘T’o the public it mult be 
a difadvantage ; becaufe, without 
difparagement to the cloth, there 
are others, in every diftri@, more 
veried: in national and legiflative af- 


fairs, than-the clergyin general, can: 


be fuppofed to be. Tothe order 
it mult be a dWadvantage ; becaufe, 
fhould it become a general thing, 
it will have a tendency to excite 
emulations, and induce te ftudies 


and purfuits foreign from the prope 
er character and bufinefs of found 
divines, or faithful minvtters. For 
thefe, and feveral other reafons, 
very few clergymen, it is probable, 
will ever obtain a feat in congrefg, 
So that the clergy will always re. 
main under this additional difad. 
vantage, of being told thatt 
may be reprefented by fome of 
their own body, and yet never haw 
ing a fufficient number in the feds 
eral legiflatare, to obtain exemp- 
tions, or to efcape the fate of fpecks 
led birds. Under thefe circum. 
tances, the clergy would be ina 
fituation fimilar to that of the col. 
onies at the beginning of our late 
eonteft with Britam, had fhe, to 
flop our mouths, permitted us to 
fend members to parliament, after 
that omnipotent body had decreed, 
that they had a right to bind us in all 
oafes whatfoever. So that on the 
whole, were I of the clerical order, 
I think I fhould be willing to fore- 
go all the honor, and all the advan: 
tage which can ever be expected 
from: the cliance of obtaining a feat 
in congrefs, and confole mayfelf 
with the hope that the enlightened 
and liberal members of that auguft 
body, acting under a conftitution 
the fartheft from arbitrary princi- 
ples of any under heaven, will not 
eftaBlifh the precedent, nor perfe- 
vere inan example to other na 
tions, of taxing the clergy, and 
taking money out of their pock- 
ets, for the fupport of civil govern- 
ment. 


SO ODEO Soon 
SENTIMENTAL SCENES. 


“Ww MILE heewas fpeaking, 
a tall gentleman with a 


ghaftly but f{miling countenance 
came into the room. “ I am really, 
faid he, fo muck better, and in fuch 


good fpirits, that I flatter myfelf I 
{hall be able to dine with you.”— 
“ Do fo, faid my friend ; at half patt 
three I fhall expe& you.”— “ You 
may depend upon feeing me, —_ 
the 
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the gentieman, unlefs fomething 
very particular happens’’—and ac- 
cordingly he took his leave. At 
half pait three a meflage was fent 
to inform him that dinner was rea- 
dy ; but he could not come ; fome- 
thing very particular indeed had 
happened ;—he was under an en- 


he could not break, for 
e jervant returned and informed 


us—that he was dead. 


A chaife now came to the door 
of the houfe where my friend lodged, 
and he immediately rofe from his 
feat, and ftood befide me at the 
window.— If I have any know- 
Iedge of you, faid he, you will be 
us much delighted within thefe few 
munutes, as you ever were im your 
life.” But before he couki explain 
his meaning, a young Jady of an 
¢ figure came haitily out of 
the houfe. with a pillow in her hand, 
and having placed. it carefully on 
the feat of the. chaife, fhe returned, 
and in a few minutes came, forth 
again rting her brother, who 
was fo weak that. he could fcarce 
walk. They hopped at the hottom 
of the fteps, when fhe took his hand- 
kerchief out of his pocket, and held 
his ftick while he made ufe of it; 
and then fhe returned him his ftick 
and put his handkerchief. into his 
pocket, and led him to the chaife ; 

having once again fmopthed 
the pillow for him, helped him 
into the carriage, and got in herfelf 
after him. , 
i=. This litle melancholy 
fcene of affection, faid. my friend, is 
acted here three or four times a-day ; 
and fuch a fine mekancholy pleafure 
does it befiow upon my heart, that 
I fometimes poltpone my ride for 
an hour, left I fhould not enjoy it.” 

He was in the right—he knew 

me well !—I never was more de- 


ligted in my life. The beauty of 
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this action had charmed me, and I 
was fo entirely won by it, that if I 
had poffetied an exchequer which 
would have admitted of matrimo- 
ny, 1 woyld have laic the keys 
of it at the feet-of this young lady, 
and thofe of my heart along with 
them, 

——The nextday as I was paff- 
ing by the young. gentleman’s 
lodgings, the window was open, and 
he and his fitter were flanding nea: 
it. His arm wa# round her neck, 
and his head. recl‘ned upon her bo- 
fom. In one hand fhe held a white 
handkerchief, and with the other 
fhe helped to fupport his feeble 
frame. Hiis eyes were fhut, while 
fhe never took her’s off his pale 
countenance, but watched it with 
the mof winning and heavenly look 
of affection I ever beheld. . 

—Qh ! thought I, what a fine 
difeipline is this bufinefs, as I have 
{cen it performed, to prepare the 
filter for the wile—This fchool of 
fond attention, where every amiable 
feeling of the mind is in continual 
exercue ; where affection keeps her 
vigils,and with a veftal patience and 
picty watches over the flame of ex- 
piring life—Oh! it isa fchool of 
virtue ! and irom fuch a feminary 
J would recommend thofe very few 
who do not look towards riches, 
bieth, and fafhion, in their matrimo- 
nial connections, to chufe the amia- 
ble partners of their joys and for- 
tOWS.— > 

——From fuch a fchool they come 
with hearts already formed to ten- 
dernefs and the molt angelic offices 


of lifey and enter'with a degree ef 


perfection into the mariage flate ; 
which they who fep forth from the 
temple of vanity and pleafure do 
feldom, if ever, attain, but after 
much time, and many repeated 
ftrokes of adverfity and forrow. 


——Some 
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Some weeks have flown 
away fince, irl a miorning’s ride ap- 
on this part of thé Down*, | met 
a young party, which confifted of 
two ladies and as many gentlemen ; 
one of whom, by his dre{s, appeared 
to be a clergyman. A boy follow- 
ed them at {ome fmall diftance, car- 
rying abafket. 1 pafled them at a 
place which, being ‘marfhy, the 
ladies found’ a difficulty in getting 
over. This wring circumftance 
occafioned fomé lively fallies of 
imagination which engaged my at- 
tention. — When they had furmount- 
éd’ this little ‘obftruction, they all 
laughed fo heartily, and feemed to 
be “im futh good humor, that I 
quite longed to be of the party. But 
not knowing them,” k'was obliged 
to content myfelf with wifhing 
them happy’ on their’ little expedi- 
tién,; Whatever it might ‘be, and 
a fafe return. But in the -even- 
ing lheard, alas ! ‘that my wifhes 
had been ineffe@tual.22A fad tale of 
misfortune was told me refpecting 
this little group of focial beings ! ° 

‘* But it has beeri on every tonguet 
—nay, l hope, in every heart—I 
am fure it is, at this moment, in 
niine—and I cannot dwell upon it. 





It'may be, perhaps, the weaknefs 
of my nature, but fo it is, that my 
heart is very fufceptible of tender 
impreffions ; and I have experienc- 
ed fo rnuth pain ‘from: the attach- 
ments of life, that I have almoft 
made a refolution, ‘as the very few, 
which I poffefs; ‘fall off, to eleé& no 
mofe to fucceedthem. °° «>: - 

—LEven at this moment, when 
my pen ‘haftens to the laft page of 
this little volume, I am ferioufly 
affected with the» confideration ’; 

J » Witiere ‘ic - 


* Durdham Down, near Briftol. 


and involuntarily look forward 
with an awful expeétation to that 
folemen and, perhaps, approachi 
period, when time will date the 
page of my life, and write my 
name in the regiftry of death. 

How it was, I know not, but I 
was never fo difpofed'te receive 
melancholy impreffions as on this 
ocezfion {. I have often parted 
with thofe I loved, and have never 
I truft, been infentible to tendernefs 
on thofe occafidns ;*but I was now 
affeéted with a.concern which I have 
feldom experienced. It was.a real 
heart-ach,\ and I could hardly fue 
tain it. : 

' —But if I faffer this violent af 
fliétion when ‘1 part with a friend 
whom I may fee ‘again, of whom, 
at leaft I may recerve frequent in- 
telligence, and who, as in this in- 
Rtatice. is gone from me to poflefsa 
thoufand comforts. which- folicit 
him to ‘enjoyment—how’ fhall I 
meet that dreadful moment, when, 
as I lie weak and languid upon my 
dying bed, Amanda, ftealing into 
my chamber, fhall gently open the 
curtains, and prefent her dear form 
before me ! and’ when, with a pale 
face and itreaming eyes, with an air 


‘of defolation, and’a look of inexpref- 


five tendernefs’ and anguifh, the 
fhall ftrive to fpeak, but ftrive in 
vain—how fhali: 1 be able to wave 
my hand as a fignmal to bid her de- 
part, and not arreft my thoughtsin 
their paflage to heaven ! 

Or if it is decreed by the great 
Arbiter of humane allotments that I 


_ fhould furvive thee ; how, Amanda, 


fhall I fapport thofe ‘fearful mo- 
ments, when I draw nigh to take my 
Jaft look of ‘thee as thou layeft in 
thy coffin; and, having put the 
ete flowers 


t Alluding to the;melancholy death of the Rev..Mr. Newnham, who loft his life ia 
attempting to fathom the depth of Pen Park Hole, near Briftol. » - 
} Having juft taken leave of his friend, who was going té fettle in Ircland. 
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flowers into thy cold hands, I bend ftrength to the drooping fpirit ; if I 
down to kifs thy pale fenfelefs lips, am ed to meet this trying 
and bid thee an eternal adien ! hour——-Oh, ftrengthen me !— 

All-gracious power! that canft fuftain me! 

make firm the feeble knees, and give © ——Have mercy upon me !— 

" ALES LTP >>> >>> —— ss " 3 
“VISIT to LAVATER: : 
aire... By W. Cozz, M.A. F.R.&, . by : 


“called (he fays) alfo on Mr. 


~ Eavater, a clergyman of Zuric, 
and celebrated phyfiognomift, who 
has publifhed four large volumes in 


hg on that fanciful ‘fabjec. 
particular paffions have a 
Certain effec upon: particular fea- 
tures, is evident tothemoft common 
obferver ; and it may be conceived 
thittan habitual indulgerice of thefe 
oes may poffibly, in fome cafes, 

nprefs a diftinguifhing mark on the 
counténance ; but that a certain 
cah of features conftantly denotes 
certaiti paffions ; and that by con- 
serpent the countenance, we 
can infallibly difcover alfo the men- 
tal qualities, is an hypothefis liable 
to fo many exceptions, as’ renders it 
impoffible to eftablifh a general and 
uniform fyftem. Neverthélef$, Mr. 
Lavater, like a true enthutiaft, car- 
ries his theory much farther ; for 
he not only pretends to difcover 


the charaters’ and paffiohs by the: 


featares, by the complexion, by the 
form of the head, and by the mo- 
tion of the arms’; but he alfo draws 


fome inferences of the fame kind . 


even from the hand writing. And 
indeed his fyftem ‘is formed upon 
fuch’ univerfal principles, that~ he 
applies the fame rules to all anima- 
ted nature, extending them not on- 
ly'to brutes; but even to infedts. 
Thatthe temper of a horfe’ may 
be difcovered ‘by his countenance, 
will not perhaps ftrike you as ab- 
furd ; but did you éver hear before 
that any quality could’ be inferred 


from the phyfiognomy ofa bee, 
an att rekchee While I 
‘ive mfiy Opinion freely ‘con- 
Sli Mr. Lavater’s abate, oes 
will readily perceive that I am not 
one of thofe, who are initiated into 
the myfteries of his art. 

Mr: Lavater has not merely con- 
fined himiclf to ply fio iy. He 
has compofed facred ‘hymns and 
national fongs, which are much 
efteemed for thejr fimplicity. He 
has ‘alfo' given to the public nu- 
meres works oti facred tubiece,' I 
am concerned to add, that e inge- 
nious: author éxtends' to ‘religion 
the fame enthufiafm which he has 
employed in his refearches on phiytf- 
iognomy, ‘and in his poetical com- 
pofitions ; the warmth of his imag- 
ination’ hurries" him on’ to adopt 
whatever is mioft fanciful and extra- 
ordinary ; to outftep the limits of 
fober ' reafon ; to ‘be an advocate 
for ‘the efficacy of abfolute faith ; 
for inward illumination’; for fu- 

vifions'; and for the 





Lavater, the vivacity of his comver- 
fation, the amenity of his manners, 
animation of his ftyle, have. con- 
tributed more to diffufe his fyftem 
and principles, than found’ argu- 
ments or deep learning, which are 
not to be’ some in his lively, but 
defultory co itions. 
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ALEXIS: Or, The Corracz in the Woops. 
(Continued from vol. VI. page 669., 


PART SECOND. 


CHAPTER ViL 
THRE UISTORY OF BORANCE CONTINUED. 


HUS left a widower on the 
fir day of my marriage, I 
ftaid another month at Grenoble, 
where J had-the misfortune to lofe 
the baronels, my mother in law. 
Her danghter’s condutt, whofe no- 
toricty, was partly known; to her, 
and perhaps the regret of havin 
forced her to a compliance againft 
her inclination, brought upon her 3 
violent illnefs, of which dhe died ; 
neither permitting my {poufe to fee 
her, nor forgiving her in her lait 
moments.’ Being then’ tired . of 
Grenoble, |. determined to go to 
fettle in Paris; but would firlt go 
to St. Marcellin to fee my fpoute, 
and. to perfuade her, if poffible, to 
accompany me. In confequence 
of this, 1 informed-her by a letter of 
her mother’s death, of the defign I 
had formed, and concluded with 
begging her kindly to receive my 
vift aad. to give! me her confent 
to accompany me to Paris... 
Having fent this letter, I fettled 
fome affaits at Grenoble, and f:: 
out for Se. Marcellin, | -Itis tim, 
my children, to make you acquaint- 
ed with the conduét of my fpoufe, 
and that of the perfidious Duiverly. 
He had no fooner heard of my 
return to Grenoble, than he déter- 
mined to leave the town that very 
inftant, left he fhould excite my fuf- 
picion. Moreover, ‘my prefence 
was acheck to the frequent vifits he 
paid to the culpable Adela, much 
would he have been at a lofs alfo to 
convinceme of his intrigue with the 
pretended Louifa. Adela, there- 
fore, with Mrs. des Roches and 


Duverly, having cojointly take, 
their meafures, it was agreed that 
the two “latter fhould go to refidg 
at St. Marcellin, near Mrs. Reigny, 
a fifter of the baronefs, and that 
Adela fhould adopt the ahove con. 
dué& with her mother and me. Mars, 
des Roches, an infinuating artf 

woman, having at her arrival at St, 
Marcellin, changed her name, gave 
out Duverly for her fon,and both of 
them became fo connected wit 

Mrs. Reigny, that they {pent whole 
days in company of each other, and 
almoft flept under the fame. roof, 
Adela came to imcreafe that com, 
pany, and told her aunt how her 
mother had forged her to marry 
aman fhe did not like, and our tem- 
pers being of a contradiory na- 
ture, and. in. oppofition to cach 
other, fhe. had obtained leave, to 
fpend fome_ time at her houfe till 
her repugnance fhould be removed, 
and fhe be decided to return to her 
hufband. . The good old aunt, eafy 
and credulous, yielded to.all their 
artifices, and introduced her niece 
to Mrs, de, Ramond (the fidious 
name-adapted by Mrs. des Roches, 
and her fon) as to friends for whom 
ihe profeffed the higheft regard. 
Thus thefe contemptible wretehes 
earned on their dcbauchery, even 
in the eye of a refpeGable aunt, 
who, far from guefing the plot, 
granted them every liberty of meet- 


other. 


In fpite of all this, my letter 
created fome confufion among the 
criminal triumvirate. Duverly 
made a precipitate retreat, and my 
fpoufe, who (mutt I tell it) was ina 
very advanced ftate of pregnancy, 
betook herfelf to bed, and niga! 

—_ 
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ithe fymptons of a fevere difor- 
pos ] ave at this jun¢ture, and 
found the old aunt and the prefi- 
dious des Roches by her bed-fide. 
Alas! (exclaimed the latter, whoft 
face I did not know) alas ! the poor 
little woman! when the heard of 
her mother’s death ihe was imme- 
diately feized with a fever and 
phrenzy. My mother is dead, faid 
fhe, and ihe died loading me with 
curfes and imprecations ? Oh ! 
heaven ! can one be more unfortu- 
nate! In vain her aunt, my fon, and 
1, endeavoured to confole her: 
nothing, fir, nothing could avail 
her, but the news of your arrival. 
Shall I fee my dpoufe again faid the! 
Ah! may he forgive me, and I 
fhall die contented. : 

At this difcourfe of the prefrdi- 
ous des Roches’ I approached the 
bed : dear Adela, faid I to my 
fpoufe, you know I never intended 
to tyranize over you! You wiihed 
tofpend fome time at your aunt’s, 
I gave you my hearty confent. 
Now, fince you-have no mother, 
there remains only a hufband, a 
tender, a faithfel hnfband—deign 
to accompany him to Paris, where 
he intends to fix his refidence, and 
be fore that the care of confulting 
your happinefs, fhall henceforth be 
his fole and conftant ambition. 

Adela affeéting a feeble tone of 
voice, anfwered, that the was high. 
ly fenfible of her wrongs, that ihe 
intended to make amends for them, 
but intreated my kindfefs ro give 
her three months to indul a 
grief at the lofs of the deareft of 
mothers, that the afked that much 
tune to furrender herielf tomy with. 
It is no mere indifference, faid the, 
which diGates that language! No, 
no, my dear Dorance, your be- 

Vior, your generoficy, imprefles 
the moft fortible conviction of m 
wrongs; they are great, and wi 
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ever forgive them! Depart, dear 
hufband, depart ; in three months 
you fhall fee again Adela, not the 
unjuft, ungrateful Adela, who re- 
ceived your hand with dread ; but 
a fubmiflive, tender, fenfible {poufe, 
who. will. think her life too fhert, 
to expiate the wrongs done to you. 
You; my children, will perhaps 
think, that Adela did not {peak the 
language of her heart: yes, the 
was Po an My gentleneds, my 
policenefs, had moved her, ihe re-- 
pented of her crimes, and intended 
to live with me according the moft 
‘rigorous precept of decency and 
probity. It was now the eighth 
month of her pregnancy: fhe long- 
ed to fee me gone, fhe feared to 
publith her thame and my difhon- 
or! Alas! how fhe wept! Had 
you feen it, my children, the would 
have .excited. your pity. I, who 
was ignorant of her motive, was 
moved to fucl: a degree, that I ad- 
vanced to confole and to embrace © 
her.—No, exclaimed fhe, puthing 
me back, no, my too r le 
hufband, I am not worthy ! my 
condu& towards you !—Ah! pre- 
ferve thofe tender carefles for hap« 
pier times. | 
Des Roches, quite motionlefs at 
this fpectacle, did not know if Ade- 
la had fpoken fincerely, ated the 
part of a ftage-player ; the old aunt 
dropt fome tears, and was mutter- 
ing quite low: Hum, poor cow 
ple. How loving—how moving 
they are !—-My dear nephew! My 
dear nicce!—If Raymond was 
here !——With his curfed journey, 
he loft the fpeétacle, a be exam- 
ple !—He is a good young man; 
he will, I believe, have the fame 
feelings for his wife; for I will fee 
him married, &c. &c. Des Roches 
beckoned her repeatedly to be filent, 
and would with all her heart, have 
wifhed her :o all the devils. Al- 
thouga 
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though I did not know this Ray- 
mond, yet fhe .was afraid I fhould 


guefs him. The guilty are always 
tearful and trembling lef the leatt 
figh fhould difcover their crimes. 
hey will often thow by their anx- 
iety what they are fo careful to 
keep concealed. . : 

I ftaid two days longer at St. 
Marcellin : my fpoufe, who had 
her diforder at her control, made 
hatte to recover, and having left 
her. in good health, I fet out for 
Paris, where I arrived and took 
lodgings in the Rue Grenoble, St. 
Honore. A month after my arri- 
val I received the following letter 
from Duverly,; which was to me 
no {mall object of fuprize. 

“ Will you excufe folonga fi- 
lence, my dear Dorahce, when I 
thall have enumerated allthe caufes 
that occafioned it? A few days be- 
fore your father’s death, Rotina’s 
father difcovered. my intrigue with 
his daughter. After having load- 
ed her with the fevereit reproach- 
es, he réefolved to leave Grenoble, 
and to take lodgings at Bourg-d’ 
Oyfans, a place which you know is 
adjacent to this town: Mrs. des 
Roches brought me the news: I 
was thunder-ftruck!—The father 
threatened to kill me, wherever he 
would find me. What could I do? 
Defpair almoft overpowered my 
faculties; I propofed to my rela- 
tion to travel, fhe confented, and 
we fet off. Idid notlet you know 
it at that time; I was fo perplexed ! 
You had forbidden me to mention 
any thing farther of my amours! 
Your feverity—a feries of misfor- 
tunes !—pardon, I pray, my filence, 
I break it off to conjure you to re- 
ceive in your houfe a wretched 
friend, who is foon to go to Paris 
to die—to break his heart. My 
Rofina is to marry the colonel in 
queftion ; but at this time—ihe is 


—dare I tell it you—the is preg. 
nant—the poor child!—I don’t 
know how to aét, that her father 
may not find it out—indeed jt 
drives me mad.—AMi me with 
your advice, it is the laft favor of 
an unhappy friend, who does ac. 
knowledge his faults, and fwears 
never to be guilty again, if yon fuf. 
fer him to live near you, before 
your eyes, and fortified by your 
example. 

Direc under cover, at Mr. 
Pirlet’s, Bourg d’Oyfans.” 

I perufed this letter feveral times, 
and pity refumed her empire in 
my heart: I was going to let him 
know that he was welcome to my 
lodging, but I received a letter 
from my wife; purporting that 
her health was perfeély re-eitab- 
lifhed, and that the three months 
the had fixed, appeared too long a 
period to be abfent from me—that 
fhe would come to Paris in fir 
wecks, and would make it her du- 
ty to fee me happy: 

This letter filled me with joy: 
and my tranfport had made me 
forget to fend Duverly an anfwer. 
One day, when I juft thought on 
him, my fervant came td inform 
me, that fome peafant defired to 
{peak to me inftantly. I made 
him come in and afked what he 
wanted. The ftranger, without 
anfwering, delivered me a letter, 
which I knew to come from Du- 
verly. 
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“ Dear Dorance, how will you | 


receive the requeit of a favor I 
have to afk of you !—Will you 
render me fo eflential a fervice >= 
Now—I am a father—Rofina is 
brought to bed of a moft beauti- 


ful Ittle girl!—-Mr. Pirlet, my | 


friend, went into the country with 
the old man: he left Rofina to the 
care of Mrs. Pirlet-—During this— 
I thall fay no more—but, aw all, 
that 
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that child, it muft be concealed 
from the vigilant eye of its grand- 
father and the colonel, who is ex- 
ed.—I have but one friend, 
to him I fend it—receive it, Do- 
range, receive the pledge of the 
moft tender love !—Give ita name, 
orif your heart, if your delicacy, 
deny me what I requeft of your 
humanity, confignthe babe to thofe 
afylums open to thofe victims of 
its age, whom indigence or jealou- 
fy leave deftitute ! Alas ! how hap- 
py would I be, could you but take 
care of it till I arrive; which will 
not be long.—O Dorance ! remem- 
ber the {weet intimacy of our 
youthful days! Do all for your 
friend—may he owe you more than 
his life—his happinefs !” | 
This fingular propofal quite af- 
fected me. “ Where is that poor 
child ?’—« Why, mealter, we 
bring’d it an our mare} itis below 
in that there yard.”—“ In my 
yard ! good God! what will he 
have me to do with it >—Impudent 
man !”—“ Poh ! poh! you need 
but fay a word, good meatter, I’ll 
foon fee it fhug im the Foundling 
Hofpital; I won’t be long about 
it, | warrant ye.”—“ Stop !”— 
What a fituation ; what an em- 
barraffment ! 
Iknew not what to do ;—wher 
4 woman entered my apartment ; 
ihe had a child, which fhe rudely 
putintomy arms. “ There, ee 
gemman, there it is, poor little 


thing !—Can you be fo barbarous - 


not to take it !”—"* What, I take 
it? it is not mine ; it is nothing to 
me.” Poor little chicken ! it wept, 
it looked at me; (it was then a 
fortnight old.) I was touched 
with pity ; I embraced the child— 
I looked atit. The woman that 
brought it was a nurfe; I kept 
her too.“ Meafter,” {aid he, tis 
a little girl; fhe ar’nt been chrift- 
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en’d though.” “ Well!” anfwer- 
ed I, we fhall give her a name; 
I will ftand her godfather, and you 
fhall be godmother ; but how mutt 
I go about all this?—what will 
people think ?’——“ Nay,” anfwer- 
ed the ruftic nurfe, “ never mind ; 
only take care of a poor forfaked 
baby.” I followed this advice, 
and went to the rector of the par- 
ifh, to whom I communicated my 
adventure, fuch as it had happen. 
ed. That worthy prieft received 
my avowal with a high degree of 
fenfibility ; and the child was 
chriftened that fame night. | gave 
her the name of Clara-Adelia Du- 
verly, and had her brought up in 
my own fight, becaufe of the 
treacherous Duverly, who had 
caufed me all this trouble. I heard 
no farther for very near fix years. 

Here Candor’s narrative was in- 
terrupted by Clara, who threw 
herfelf in his arms, and, melting 
into tears, exclaimed, “* Ah my fa- 
ther !—Ah Sir !—I know not what 
name to give you—! fee but too 
well, lam that unfortunate child!— 
O my God !—why did not you re- 
je&t me !—O heavens! what kind- 
nefs! what generofity !’—*« Yes, 
Clara,” replied Candor, “ yes, you 
are the fruit of the molt fhameful 
plot !—You fee how defpicable he 
is, to whom you owe your life ;— 
but why fhould you fuffer for it ?— 
Alas! your birth is your only 
crime; how have you expatiated 
it by your fweetnefs and tendernefs 
to a barbarian who deferved them 
not! Oh! hear! hear ! and trem- 
ble beforehand at what I am go- 
ing to difclofe. 

“I ought firft to explain to you 
the motive which made Duverly 
and my fpoufe fend me the fruit 
of their guilty loves. Adela, mov- 
ed at my proceedings, had repent- 


ed: remorfe gnawed her breatft. 
After 
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After my departure from St. Mar- 
cellin, fhe loaded des Roches with 
the molt bitter reproaches. ‘* Yes,” 
faid the, “ yes, perfidious friend, it 
is you who precipitated me into this 
abyfs ; who is to fave me now? 
who will make me worthy of a too 
generous hufband ? O wretched 
Adela! what haft thou done ?— 
Thou art following a declivity 
ftrewed with flowers, and fallen in- 
to the molt fhameful diforderlinefs, 
whence thou muft extricate thyfelf 
by pafling over a path all fpread 
with thorns !—Infamous Duver- 
ly !—thou haft feduced me! thou 
haft betrayed a friend !—-what a 
friend; O heaven! could I but 
hide myfelf from mine own con- 
f{cience !”?—-—— 

Des Roches, quite aftonifhed, in- 
formed Duverly of this change: 
the latter flattered himfelf to re- 
gain Adela’s heart ; but it was in 
vain: my fpoufe, quite inflexible, 
threatened to kill him if he ever 
fhould attempt to appear before 
her. The only favor fhe begged 
of him, was to fend the child to 
her hufband at Paris. ‘I fhall fee 
it,” faid fhe, “that unfortunate 
offspring of my guilt; FE hall 
bring it up, and its prefence will al- 
ways remind me of my error ; and 
point out the condué& I ought to 
adopt towards the moft refpectable 
and molt generous of men.” Du- 
verly confented ; but he could nev- 
er prevail on Adela to permit him 
to come and live with us. That 
woman, whofe affection to this 
wretch was changed into hatred, 
forbade him peremptorily, threaten- 
ing to difclofe all to her hufband, 
fhould he ever be fo imprudent as 
to difturb the peace of their houfe. 
Duverly, in confequence, having 
made choice of a nurfe, and a truf- 
ty confidante, fent me the infant as 
mentioned above ; and too much 
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perfuaded of Adela’s carrying her 
project into execution, he volun. 
tarily exiled himéfelf without writ. 
ing to me. 

There was but one thing which 
puzzled meat Paris ; I knew not 
how to prefent the child to my 
fpoufe, without exciting, on her 
part, fome imjurious fufpicions a 
gainft me, What could fhe think 
of the care FT took of it ?—In this 
anxiety of fcruple, I refolved te 
fend her with the nurfe toa village 
adjacent, when a carriage ftopt bee 
fore my door ;—~a woman came up 
—itis Adela herfelf! fhe fiies to 
my arms; fheds a flood of tears; 
calls me her dear, her too generous 
hufband ;—we fighed in concert 
fhe begs me humbly to receive her, 
and to forgive her wrongs. “ They 
are very aggravating,” cried they 
“but how little did I know yout 
how unjuft have I been to you !=< 
Alas! this will be my only tor- 
ment! yes, my ftrange,’ inconceiv- 
able conduc will be the torment 
of my life.” Forget it, Madam 
let us both bury in oblivion our paf 
failings—Ah { did you know my 
imprudence !”? ———** Your impru- 
dence, Dorance! no! I know all ; 
I know your proceedings towards a 
friend, too culpable !—-How durft 
he fend you the fruit of an illegiti- 
mate commerce with one Rofina !— 
Do you know that wretch ?---My 
aunt knows heryand fhe told me 
the whole affair.” Madam, I 
will fend the child far from your 
eyes ; it is neither juft nor decent.” 
—«What! my dear hufband ! 
fhould I exact this of you :—Let 
not love be an obftacle to the fa- 
vors of friendfhip!—You received 
the child ; you obliged your friend § 
fuffer me to be as generous as you.” 
—“< Oh! this extreme delicacy 
would be enosigh to difcard the fuf- 
picions I might have entertained 
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about this child, did I not know, 
as well as you, the {pinning of that 
intrigue. Let us be fhort, don’t 
deprive yourfelf, on acconnt of me, 
ofthis facred fruit. I declare it 
wants no lefs than all the affections 
you have infpired me with. But, 
after all, have that fatisfaction ; 
and by it, let me prove to you all 
my fubmiffion : keep it ! keep it! 
I defire it.”---* But Madam, is it 
jut to beftow upon a ftrange child 
thofe cares which it will perhaps be 
neceflary for us to keep in referve ? 
for—’’— IT underftand you, my 
dear-—Well! we are rich ; and can 
afford it ; her father has forfaken 
her.’””---“* I know it; he is not in 
France ! his Rofina is married ; he 
can fee her no more; fuch is her 
will--Oh! had you feen the re- 
pentance of that woman! my aunt 
and Mrs. des Roches defcribed it to 
me in fuch living colors, as makes 
the fcene ftill prefent to my view--- 
Let us do all for a friend ; let us do 
all for an unfortunate mother; who 
will, perhaps, one day embrace and 
cherifh the little innocent ; and 
thank us for its prefervation ?””-~ 
* Dare I expeé this, my lovely 
Adela ?”--- Ah Sir ! I could fa- 
crifice my life to prove you my re- 
gret !---May the tendernefs and 
gratitude of the little innocent put 
us in mind, that fhe was the caufe 
of our reconciliation.” 

Thus fpoke Adela ; and moved 
as the was, fhe feigned to put fo 
much zeal and difintereftednefs in 
the favor the granted, that, feduc- 
ed by her adroitnefs and fenfibility, 
I embraced her. I was, however, 
not much inclined to keep the child 
in the houfe ; but fo well did the 
take her meafures, that I refolved 
to the contrary. | How captious 
were her expreffions ! when fhe re- 
marked my coolnefs for her daugh- 
ter ; fhe knew how to move me by 
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a picture of the fituation of a for- 
faken child ; and, when fhe had ex. 
cited my feelings to the higheft 
pitch, fhe expatiated upon the great 
fervice I was rendering Duverly ; 
and her defire to anticipate the 
fmallef{ of my wifhes. She then 
would call for her little Clara, and 
taking her in her arms, “ Behold,” 
fhe would fay, “ that poor little 
innocent creature! How fhe re- 
femblesher mother: fhe is the very 
portrait of her.---Imprudent Rofi- 
na !---I knew her well. Who would 
ever have believed fhe could place 
her affections ina feducer !---The 
whole town of Grenoble refpected 
her.---My mother often propofed 
her as a pattern for me to imitate. 
---Yes, thefe are her eyes-—her 
mouth !—Poor little creaturet.thou 
fhalt not fall into the exceffes of thy 
parents !”—“ Excufe me, my dear 
Adela,” faid I, “I never knew 
that Rofina was in Grenoble.” 
«What, Sir! did not you know 
the name of her family ; did yqu 
not know her father ?—Oh! were 
Ito tell you his name you would 
foon fee !---but no ! heaven would 
not have*you to difcover it your- 
felf, permit me to conceal the name 
of that illuftrious family, which 
fuch a difhonor would blaft for 
éver *; 

Iwas, I declare, furprifed at 
fuch an air of myftery ; but, attri- 
buting this referve to an excefs of 
delicacy, I only admired the more 
the upright and virtuous heart of 
my fpoufe.—You, my children, 
will perhaps find me too credulous, 
but had you been as ignorant of 
the bottom of the adventure, you 
would have yourfelves been de- 
ceived. And what a ftranger to 
miftruf{ is an open and honeft 
heart! I was, in a word, doomed 
by fate to be enfnared in every 
thing, to all intents and purpofes ! 

—had 
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—had I even difcovered the truth 
at that time, what could it have 
availed me ? the mifchief was 
done ; it was too late to open mine 


eyes. I would to God I had never 
feen fince ! | 
(Te be continued. ) 
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The DELIGHTS of BENEVOLENCE. 
[By a Lady.] 


THE BREAKFAST. 
« ET us retire,” faid lady 
Frances W—, to her mo- 
ther the countefs of B—, one morn- 
ing as they fat at breakfaft in Lon- 
don, “Jet us retire from this feene 
of unfeeling diffipation, to the ven- 
erable and hofpitable manfion of 
| ahs a 

«TI rejoice, my dear Frances, 
« replied the countefs, “ that your 
wilhes meet mine. I] never meant 
to force a reftraint upon the incli- 
nations of my daughters, when I 
introduced you into. the prefence of 
Royalty : I only difcharged a duty 
your birth ‘required, and the ref- 
pect due to your foyereign demand- 
ed from the defcendants of the earl 
of B—; that accomplifhed, I am 
ready to comply with your wifhes, 
pleafed that the propofition comes 
from my dear children themfelves” 
—looking particularly at lady Ifa- 
bella, from whofe lovely eye the 
tear of difappointment was ready to 
ftart. * Bell, my love,” continued 
the countefs, ‘without feeming to 
notice the ‘caufe of her chagrin, 
“you are not well; your fifter 
will accompany you to your a- 
partment.” ' 

THE PROPOSAL. 

The countefs, for fome time, fat 
penfive—Mrs. Templar, her fitter, 
at laft broke the chain of filence. 

“T regret with you my dear 
fifter, the repugnance my niece 
Ifabella feems to feel at leaving 
London. Allow me to propofe an 


expedient, which I hope will meet 
with your approbation : 

“ To fnatch lady Bell from thofe 
pleafures which fhe has but tafled; 
pleafures fuited tothe gay turn of 
her mind, will but enhance their 
value in her opinion ; and the mo- 
ment an opportunity offers, fhe 
will plunge into the ftream of fath- 
ion with ungovernable precipitan- 
cy. 

«| would therefore recommend, 
even fhould it not entirely agree 
with your own feelings, that you 
ftay with Bell, till the is fated of 
the town ; and I will return with 
Frances into the country.” 

“ Thave ever been indebted to 
your affection, my revered Eliza, 
replied the countefs, for relief in 
the. moft trying fituations. It was 
you, who awakened me from that 
lethargy of forrow which feized me, 
when my adored and beloved Lord 
expired. She could fay no more, 
but inftantly quitted the room.— 
Her filter was too delicate to in- 
trude upon the privacy of grief, 
but went immediately to the a- 
partment of her favorite [iabella. 

THE REPROOF. 

Lady Ifabella whofe natural vi- 
vacity had diffipated the clouds of 
vexation, flew to her aunt. 

' Could any thing be more cru- 
el, my dear madam, than the con- 
duct of Frances ? Not fatisfied with 
immuring herfelf in that barbar- 
ous old caftle of our’s at R—, fhe 
has, 1 am convinced, influenced 
my 
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mother in her determination ; 
‘and I muft_ be packed up, like a 
new. modelled cap in a bandbox, 
fent into the couutry, and not be. 
allowed a fingle negative.” 

« You go eth us,” replied Mrs. 
Templar, “ Yes, but my heart will 
ftay behind,” “ How !” faid her 
aftonifhed aunt, “ is it poflible 
your heart will refufe to accompany 
your mother—that mother, who 
inthe meridian of youth and beau- 
ty, eclipfed however, by her politfh- 
ed and brilliant underftanding, re- 
linquifhed all the intoxicating plea- 
fares of a court, and deaf to the 
folicitation of an elegant circle of 
chofen friends, who adored her, un- 
dertook the tafk of forming. the 
minds of her infant daughters, and 
buried herfelf for years in a. barbar- 
ous old caftle, as you are pleafed 
to call it!—Fie! lady Ifabella ; 
your volatile difpofition I can for- 
give; your ingratitude is unpardon- 
able.” 

This was too much for the ten- 
der heart of lady Bell, “0, ex- 
cufe me my valued aunt,” faid fhe 
fobbing ; “ never more will I pain 
the noble heart‘of my mother, even 
by a mute objection.——-Pray let me 
prevail upon you my deareft aunt, 
to convey to the countefs my hum- 
ble acquiefcence with her com- 
mands. 

THE RESOLUTION, 

When the countefs or Mrs, Tem- 
plar met, the latter took no notice 
of what had paffed between her and 
lady Bell; but inquired of the 
countefs, if fhe had thought upon 
her propofal of the morning. 

“T have,” the replied, “ and ap- 
prove of it—I have informed Fran- 
ces of my refolution, and defired 
her to prepare for her journey.” 

In a few days, Mrs. Templar, 
and her niece, lady Frances, were 
ready.—The night preceding their 
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departure, a gloom was vifible on 


every countenance. This amiable 
family had never experienced the fe- 
verity of a feparation. 

The countefs had, as her fifter 


Mrs, Templar obferved, devoted 


herfelf, and time, with the moft 
ferupulous attention, to the educa- 
tion of her daughters. Her fifter, 
who became a widow very young, 
had refided with the countefs tome 
time before the death of the eari of 
B—. 

. | THE PARTING. 

. But when the morning and hour 
of parting came, never was a more 
affefiing fcene. 

The forrow of the countefs was 
exprefled only by heart buriting 
fighs. Mrs. Templar fobbed, and 
Iiabella appeared deeply affected.— 
But lady Frances, who confidered 
herfelf as the'caufe of all this morti- 
fication, was in an agony of unde- 
{cribable grief; upon her knees, 
did the prefs to her lips the hand of 
her honored parent. 

“ How fhall I dare,” faid fhe, the 
moment fhe could command the 
power of -utterance, “ how fhall I 
dare to approach my mother, with 
a requeft that may appear the effe& 
of caprice ?”?-—* ] underftand you,” 
faid the countefs, interrupting her ; 
“I will not allow you to make a 
requeft, that may pain us both in 
the refuful :”’ faying this, fhe prefled 
her to her bofom, bleffed her and 
left the room. Mrs. Templar fol- 
lowed. 

THE CHARGE. 

As foon as the filters were by 
themfelves, the countefs gave unre- 
-ftrained vent to her vexation. 

‘“¢ How vain,” faid fhe, “ is the 
ftrength of human underftanding 
improved by art, when oppofed to 
the powerful diftates of nature! 
‘My children have both been edu- 
cated in the fame ftyle of fimple cle- 
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gance~the fame playful purfuits 
iwayed their infantine years— 

a They grew together 

* Like to a double cherry, forming par ledew 

Dut yet on onion in partition ———"* 

« But now, how changed ! Ifa- 
bella, volatile to an extreme ; and 
Frances, infinitely too grave for 





her age, 

a slewerei,® refuming fome de- 

ree of compofure, “ I refign the 
etious Frances to your charge, my 
dear Eliza,’ faid the counteds ; 
“ your cheerful converfation will 
often awaken her from melancholly 
reveries that our feparation mutt 
eccafion; while I fhall be prefent 
with Bell, to check her in her giddy 
career; and if my daughters are 
not what a fond parents heart can 
with, it will not be your fault, nor 
mine.” ; 

* Fear it not,” faid Mrs. Tem- 
plar with warmth, “ Fear it not, 
my dear fifter. I will pledge my 
life for it, that your children’s con- 
duct will never draw a blufh upon 
your cheek nor mine, unlefs it is 
the glow of approbation.” 

The countels, with a moft ex- 
preflive fmile, kiffled the hand of 
her amiable fitter, and they parted. 

THE DEPARTURE. 

Mrs, Templar rejoined her niece 
— ‘Te is time for us to depart,” 
faid the, 

Lady Frances, pale as death, ex- 
claimed, “And fhall I not fee 
my dearef mother again?” “ Not 
to day ;~the countefs is much af- 
fixted already; a fecond interview 
might endanger her health.” Lady 
Frances, in filence, acquiefted. 

« Before I take my leave of you, 
Lady Tabella, I mu beg of you 
to accept my advice, though T hope 
it is wHheceifarr, as a trend who 
loves you entirely. 

« Never, mv deared Bell,” the 
continued, as fhe clafped her to 


her breaft, while affection’s tendere 
tears bedewed her cheeks, “ never, 
allow pleafure to fupplant in your 
heart, the remembrance of the fac. 
rifice your mother now makes to 
your inclination.” “ Oh! 
aunt, ” the fobbed, “ my mother’s 
fecond felf! Ihope, I fhould not 
furvive the moment of fuch bafe 
ingratitude.” Mrs. Templar lean. 
ed upon the arm of lady Frances, 
and walked to the carriage—in: 
capable of {peaking all the withed 
to fay to lady Bell. | 
THE ACCIDENT. 

Nothing particular happened, till 
they were within twenty miles of 
R-Caftle; when a man returning 
with an empty waggon and three 
horfes, the fellow had feated him- 
felf in it galloping on, without any 
concern for the confequence, fo 
that, notwithftanding the dexterity 
of the poitillions, he ran the waggon 
with fuch force againft the chaife, 
in which were Mrs, Templar and 
lady Frances, that the firft boy was 
thrown from his horfe, and the 
carriage fo much damaged, that it 
was fome hours before they could 
proceed on their journey. 

The village where the accident 
happened was fo poor, that it 
could not afford any accommoda- 
tion. 

Tae villagers ftood ftaring at 
them with vulgar curiofity, with- 
out offering them any affiftance; till 
a decent-looking woman at length, 
begged they would accept of het 
humble habitation, which was a 
{mall thop, while their carriage was 
repaixing. This the ladies gladly 
complied with. 

JUST RESENTMENT. 

* Jultice demands of me,” faid 
Mrs. ‘Templar, the moment fhe was 
{eated, “that I fhould punith the fel- 
low who has occafioned us fo much 
trouble, and indeed, endangered 
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ur lives, and the lives of our fer- 
yants.” 

« Oh, madam!’ faid lady Fran- 
ces, “let it pafs: the poor wretch 
no doubt, is forry for what has hap- 
pened, and will be more cautious in 
future.” ‘In that I diflent from 
you,” returned. Mrs, Templar ; “I 
obferved his unfeeling infolence at 


' the time the fervant lay breathlefs 


from the blow he had received.” 

« That man, madam,” faid the 
woman, “ docs not care what mif- 
thief he does; it was but three 
weeks ago, he rode over John Gil- 
fian’s child ; and when his poor 
mother criedj and afked hun how 
he could be fo cruel, he laughed at 
her, and told her his horfe was 
blind, but her child had eyes; and 
he might have got out of the way ; 
and the day before yelterday, he 
pretended to be drunk, and threw 
down a poor old man, and cut his 
head in fuch a manner, that, I dare 
fay, he never will be well again ; 
for the poor foul has net been able 
towork fince. Lord have mercy 
tpon us, what wicked wretches 
there are in the world !” 

“ And will nobody bring down 
this tyrant ?” faid lady + Herat 
“ Alack | madamy every body is 
afraid of him; for his uncle isa 
great farmer, and moft of the poor 
people work for him, fo they do 
not like to fay any thing to his 
nephew.”’——** If that is the cafe,’ 
feid lady Frances, “ [ am no longer 
his advocate, but {hall heartily re- 
t in the puniihment of fo worth. 

a member of fociety.”’ 
_ THE BOY. 

“ It’s almoft mended—your 
toach is almoft mended,’ faid a 
beautiful boyy running up to lady 
Frances ;” and old William has 


' Worked harder than any body elfe, 


all his head is not well.” 


_ © William {hall be rewarded.” 


The pleafed boy jumped upon the 
counter, by the fide of his mother, 
and ‘fat till a fervant came to in- 
form his ladies the carriage was 
put in order; and beg to know of 
Mrs. Templar what he {fhould 
give to the people that had aflifled 
them. 

* Tell them to come to me: I 
will reward them myfelf.”—While 
Mrs. Templar was diftributing the 
contents of her purfe among thofe 
who had given their voluntary affift- 
ance to them in their diftrefs, lady 
Frances was obferving the counte- 
nance of the boy. 

His eye was fixed upon an old 
man, a cobler, in a ftall oppofite, 
whofe gray hairs appearing from 
under a red cap, in avai 3 ring 
lets, commanded refpect. But when 
Mrs. Templar returned, and afked 
lady Frances if it would be agreea- 
ble to her to go, the child turned 
his eyes from the obje& he had 
been viewing, with apparent difguft. 
“ What have you been looking at, 
my {weet little boy 2?” “ Athim; 
at old William.” “ And why 
did you turn away fo angrily ?” 
“ Becaufe I don’t like to look at 
him.” “ What has he done to 
you?”  Hehas done nothing to 
me; but I have not any thing to 
give him, for helping to mend your 
coach.” “ How is this ?” faid Mrs. 
Templar, “I do not underftand 
what it means; I thought I had 
rewarded every one to their fatis- 
fa&ion.”” « Yes, replied the child ; 
“ but when the reft came for money 
William went into his fall; for 
my William never afks for any 
thing.” “And who and whatis 
William 2” ‘The poor old man,” 
faid the woman, “that wicked 
wretch, farmer Win’s nephew, hurt 
fo much the other day ; and, indeed 
he is a vile wretch for hurting him ; 
for, as my Harry fays, he never 
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troublesany body if he was ftarving. 
You fee, madam, I tell you noth- 
ing but truth, fince he would not 
come to afk you, ladies, for any 
thing, though he has not been able 
to work, and has been obliged to 
fell his little ftock of leather to 
fupport him.” | 

“How forcibly I feel, at this 
moment, thofe lines of my favorite 
poet !” faid lady Frances— 

“ Full many a gem, of pureft ray ferene, 
* The dark unfathom’dcavesofocean bear; 

“ Full many a flower is born to bluth un- 

cen, 

“ And fat its fweetnefs in the defert air.” 

«¢ But that fhall not be your fate, 
charming child,” continued lady 
Frances, “if | can prevent it; for 
the prefent, hewever, neither you 
nor your William fhall know any 
diftrefs, that is in my power to re- 
move. And you, dear boy, hall 
have the fatisfaction of conveying 
to your worthy and venerable friend 
the comfort he fo much needs.” 
Saying this, fhe gave ten guineas to 
the woman, and defired her to fend 
five to William, and difpofé of the 
other for the ufe of her child, to be 
laid out inclothes. “I will take 
your fon under my protection, if 
you will allow.me. [live but afew 
miles from this yillage and fhall re. 
turn foon ; in the time I am abfent 
you will have confidered on my 


propofal.” The woman could ng 


exprefs her gratitude, but bya cos: 


pious fhower of tears. But the 

with rapture took the five gninea 
his mother held out to hon lal 
Will take this gold money to Wil. 
liam this minute, that he may buy 
leather.” And away he flew, re 


gardlefs of the new clothes that 


were to be bought for himfelf; 

The ladies were in their carriage, 
and fet off before the boy returned, 
glad to efcape the oppreifive thanks 
of the cobler.—* I am forry,” faid 
Mrs. Templar, “I have forgot t 
minute down the name and place of 
abode of the farmer’s nephew: ] 
would n& delay a moment to make 
him a public example ; for I think 
it a miftaken lenity, to let fucha 
man efcape. The robber who 
ftops me upon the highway, and 
takes from me my purfe, and dos 
not infult my perfon, is infinitélya 
preferable character—becaufe, ne. 
ceflity may force him to ritk his 
life for bread: but this moniter 
takes a brutal pleafure in endanger. 
ing the lives of his fellow-fubjeas; 
and asanaggravation of theoffence, 
his wanton cruelty is in general er- 
ercifed upon the perfons of thof 
who are harmlefs in themfelves, 
and unable to revenge the injury 
offered them.” 

( To be continued. ) 


TEESE ED Sec — 
Jothe EDITOR of the MASSACHUSETTS MAGAZINE 


SIR, 


A S one important defign of a 


magazine, is to be the repof- 
itory of the productions of genius, 
which, though heretofore exhibited, 
are now rare, as well as thofe which 
are recent and original, and to pre- 
vent fugitive pieces from being loft, 
I was much pleafed.to fee, in your 
magazine for November, the repub- 


lication of “ Father Abby’s Will.” 


Such a publication is fo deferving 
of celebrity, and reflects fo muci 
honor on the author, that it ought 
not to be fuffered to fink into ob 
livion, nor to be afcribed to a wrong 
perfon. I prefume not to fay that 
the gentleman who fent you th 
copy is under a miltake with regard 
to the name of the real author. It 
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Secombe: But whether it was the 
Rev. John Seccombe, who was once 
minifter at Harvard, in Maffachu- 
fetts,or the Rev. Jofeph Seccombe, 
who was fetthed, if I mittake not, 
in fome town not far from Merri- 
mack river, and died before [ came 
upon the ftage, there is, at leaft in: 
my mind, fome oe doubt. 
With Mr. Seccombe of Harvard I 
was once acquainted, and fora 
fhort time fat under his miniftry, 
ing young, I never ventured to 
inquire of him whether he was the 
real author of father Abdy’s will, 
as was reputed by many ; but one 
of his acquaintance, whom I then 
believed, informed me, that Mr. Sec- 
combe difclaimed it, and gave the 
credit of it to the other gentleman 
of the fame name. I was afterwards 
confirmed in this belief by reading, 
many years ago, adifcourfe preach- 
edby the Rev. Jofeph Seccombe 
toa fifhing party, inewhich were 
the evident traits of a brilliant ge- 
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nius and a.poetic imagination, A 
circumftance which feems to- cor- 
roborate this opinion is this, John 
Seccombe graduated in the year 


1728, two years previous to the 


account of Father Abdy’s death ; 
whereas Jofeph was under graduate 
at the time, as he did not take his 


firft degree till the year 1731. 
Though John might be equally cas 
pable of the performance, yet 1 
believe it is much more common 
for undergraduates to exercife their 
poetical genius in works of humour, 
than for graduates. It is of con- 
fiderable importance to the public 
to receive,in fuch cafes, accurate in- 
formation. And it would be a re- 
al gratification to me, to have all 
uncertainties in this point, removed. 
I fhould therefore be much obliged 
to your correfpondent, or to any 
other gentleman, for the fatisfac- 
tion defired. . 
Your conftant reader, 


SS P9099 EL ERO QO 
For the MASSACHUSETTS MAGAZINE. 


The MEMORIALIST. 


HEN we confider the pe- 

culiat beauty and energy 

of the Englifh’ language—a lan- 
guage fo well calculated to exprefs 
every emotion—we cannot hold it 
in too high eftimation. By a hap- 
py mixture of pleafant and difcord- 
ant founds, it unites the two eflen« 
tials of every tongue, ftrength and 
elegance. Nature has taught us 
this fimple truth, that the nearer 
we advance to her in every art, the 
nearer we approach perfection.— 
She delights in variety. There 
muft then be a diverfity of founds. 
The fame voice which will imitate 
the finging of a bird, will not re- 
femble the fall of a cataraét. It is 
certainly the duty of every mem- 

Vol. VI. E 
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ber of fociety to keep the language 
in its —— purity. The only 
way to effectuate this is to difcour- 
age the ufe of thofe new-fangled 
terms of expreflion conftantly prac- 
ticed by a certain clafs of men, who 
may juftly be called Quixotes in 
the world of letters. Latin words, 
with Englifh terminations, have a 
quaintnets of dialect unpleafing to 
a critical ear. But, fay thefe re- 
formers of language, ‘ Cuftom is 
the only rule of fpeech, and if cuf- 
tom eftablifhes the introduction of 
new words, why fhould any one 
diffent from it?” If cuftom will 
fanctify corruption, 1 know of no 
argument which can refute this 
formidable propofition. But this 
dificalty 
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difficulty is eaGily folved. If con- 
ftant practice has made the mean- 
ing of acertain clafs of words uni- 
verfally underftood, it is highly im- 
politic to make any alteration by 
the introduction of new terms of 
expreffion, becaufe their fignifica- 
tion will not be comprehended.— 
This is a total departure from the 
tule which the advocates for reform 
have laid down. On the fame 
principle that we throw afide the 
new coined expreilions of the pref- 
ent day, we muit reprobate thofe 
rough-caft phrafes of antiquity, 
which have crept into modern lan- 
guage. Our anceftors fuffered 
them to fall into difafe. This is a 
fufficient proof of the barbarity of 
their origin. But to read fome of 
the compofition of modern authors 
one would imagine that they were 
writing for the comprehention of 
men who exifted centuries paft.— 
Language is not, I apprehend, in 
its own nature fluctuating, but fluc- 
tuating becaufe there was no bafis 
on which this fabric might reft. 
Fortunately for the world of letters 
this difficulty is entirely removed. 
Eminent writers have -carried our 
tongue to as high a degree of im- 
provement as is confiflent perhaps 
with its nature and econftruSion, 
Whence then the neceflity of fach 
frequent alterations. Is not the 
Englifh language fufficient to an- 
dwer every purpofe which the heart 
of man can wifh ? Does not the or- 
ator declare, whofe provifice is to 
explore every avenue to the heart, 
that this language is of all others 
beit calculated for the difplay of 
rhetoric? Does not the dramatic 
author maintain the fame affertion ? 
In fine, do not all literary charac- 
ters agree in this fimple univerfal 
truth, that our tongue, for elegance 
and beauty, ftands in a rank fcarce 
iaferier to any; aad that for go- 
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blenefs and grandeur of diction, # 
ftands im the higheft. But when 
contrary impreffrons are made on 
the minds of the people, they are 
deluded—they are taught to look 
up with reverence to thofe who are 
making continual innovations in 
the language, and to admire what 
they cannot underftand. 

Time may familiarize the mo 
uncouth and ridiculous terms of ex. 
preffion. But if, while this is grad. 
ually forming, new words are in 
troduced, the cenfequence is unde- 
niable,two diftant languages will be 
fpoken, the one by the common 
people, the other by thofe who are 
or wilh to be thought men of let- 
ters. Itis a noted obfervation, that 
“the common people fpeak purer 
Englilh than men of literature,” 
and daity experience confirms it.— 
The caufe is obvious. While the 
fcholar is on the rack of invention 
to difcover fome new modes of ex- 
preflion, the ruftie contents himfelf 
with ufing thofe which his anceftors 
have ufed. Man mutt go back to 
‘nature for inftruction. In polities 
the farmer has always been confid- 
ered as the moft independent and 
virtuous member of community.— 
But where thall we find the model 
of imitation in the ufage of lan- 
guage ? Shall we feek it in the ftatef- 
man? No—he is infected with the 
quaintnefs of courts. Shall we feek 
it in the pages of the learned ? No— 
they breathe the fame polluted at- 
mofphere. Shall we feek it in the 
orator, in the poet, in the philofo- 
pher ? No—but ftrange to teil! in 
the fimple farmer of North-Ameri- 
ca. ‘Thus we find this chara¢ter 
not only the model of political im- 
provement, but the ftandard of fine 
tafte. 

Some have withed to fee an uni- 
form fyftem of pronunciation eftab- 
lifaed throughout the United States. 

. tam 


i ae 





ie 


Ww 1 
will 





aoe oe ot ef 








ny, ie 


et. 
lat 














J am a zealous advocate for this 
yeature, but I do not think that the 
plan propofed for its eftablifhment 
is happily chofen, If our refiners 
would but permit the language to 
remain in its prefent ftate, by being 
well underftood, the pronunciation 
will follow of courfe. Rut docs 
not hiftory prove the reverie ? Cer- 
tainly not. For whenever language 
was generally well underftooc, it 
was again overwhelmed by a new 
inundation of fanciful phratfes. So 
that it appears a change may take 
place in our pronunciation, without 
having recourfe to thofe violeat 
semedies which fome have thought 
proper to adopt.- We fhould {mile 
at the inconfiltency of the man who 
would gravely tell us that the only 
way to eftablith an uniform pronun- 
ciation is to fpell the words precife- 
ly as they are fpoken, fince the 
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mode of pronunciation is different 


35 


in different ftates. This would 
ftrengthen the very evil it is intend 
ed to deftroy. But if by attempt- 
ing a bold innovation upon lan- 


guage, any antiquated fv-— -* 
prejudice. ~tiite mas injured the 


rowth of knowledge, might be an- 
nihilated, reafon and found policy 
would juftify the meafure. When 
once we furmount our natural prej- 
udices by reafon, it refembles the 
diffolution ofa charm. The impaff- 
able bridge, the inacceflible moun- 
tain, and the fermidable caflle, van- 
ita in a moment.’ But common 
fenfe will teach us never to change 
without a better fubftitute ; other- 
wife we may ruth headlong into 
greater difficulties, and leave to the 
production of a blind chance what 
ought to have been the prudent re- 
fult of our wifdom and forefight. 


e446 LE <> FPP HPO ——— 
A PICTURE of ENGLAND: 


From the German.of M, D’Archenholz. . 


F the reader will give himfelf the 
trouble to weigh with care the 
great number of faéts and anec- 
dotes with which I have been anx- 
‘ous to interfperfe my obfervations 
on England,-he will find that the 
pretended declenfion of that empire 
foretold and announced by fo many 
contemporary writers, has not as 
yet taken place. 

That kingdom, however, is at 
this very moment in a critical, if 
not 2 defperate fituation, notwith- 
ftanding her foreign connections, 
her riches, her commerce, and her 
influence. 

Great Britain, which cannot na- 
turally be confidered, in the bal- 
ance of Europe, but as belonging to 
the fecond order of kingdoms, has 
been elevated to the rank of one of 


the firft powers ia the world by 


bravery, wealth, liberty, and the 
happy confequences of an excellent 
political fyftem. For many years 
that ifland wielded the trident of 
Neptune in her victorious hand, and 
abfolute miitrefs of the ocean, cov- 
ered every fea with her fleets. It 
will be a problem for pofterity to 
folve, how that ftate has created 
and maintained fuch an extenfive 
commerce, and amaffed fuch im- 
menfe riches, at a time when the 
fpirit of induftry had made fo great 
a progrefs among her neighbors, 
and even Holland herfelf had pro- 
cured a decided fuperiority over all 
the other powers on the continent. © 

But although the fun of Englifh 
greatnefs is not yet fet, it is proba- 
ble that ina few years we fhall fee 
the power of that people extinguifh- 


ed; not infenfibly, but all at once. 
The 
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The very firft war that they are fo 
rath as to engage in, will, perhaps, 
whatever may be its event, precipt- 
tate this fatal and too certain cataf- 
trophe. Inthe political, as in the 
~-=a1 world, death has planted 
the feeds OF Q.Qrucien long with 
thofe of exiitence; and, thougn 
thofe may difcover and unfold 
themielves, either fooner or later, 
yetin the end they will never lofe 
their effed. 
, Let us recolle& that, but a very 


few years fince, a national debt of 


a hundred millions gave the utmoft 
tenfion that it was then fufceptible 
of, to the {pring of this political ma- 
chine. The facility, however, with 
which they found means to pay off 
the interelt of this immenfe fum, 
made them believe, that they pof- 
felled an inexhauttible fource of 
riches, and begat the molt danger- 
ous fecurity. ‘They are now, how. 
ever, though perhaps too late, re- 
covered this fatal error ; a nation- 
al debt, amounting to the immenfe 
fum of two hundred and fixty mil- 
lions, has at length opened their 
eyes; the annual revenue Is at pre- 
fent incompetent to fupply the an- 
nual expenditure, which, even in 
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time of peace, amounts te more 
than fourteen millions. If we add 
to this the intereft of a debt of one 
hundred millions, which England 
muf contract the firft war the is 
involved in, it will be politically im- 
poflible for the nation to futtain 
fuch an additional burthen without 
becoming bankrapt. 

If any unforefeen circumftance 
fhould occafion this war, the confe. 
quence would be terrible. The 
ruin of the richelt and moft diftin. 
guifhed families would inevitably 
enfue; the commerce and the 
maritime greatnefs-of the Englith 
would be attacked in their mo 
mortal parts; and that nation, now 
fo powerful, would be reduced for- 
ever among the fecond order of 
European ftates. 

It is perhaps impoffible to avert 
this frightful cataftrophe ; the fa- 
geft precautions could fcarce di- 
minifh the evil, or render the con- 
fequences lefs.terrible. ‘This aw- 
ful moment is approaching with the 
moft rapid and alarming celerity ; 
no one, however, has the refolution 
to oppofe it, and all feem to allow 
themtelves blindly to be led towards 
the horrid abyfs. 


SEALED EP DUES lt-e0e —- 
On LITERARY EXPECTATIONS. 


Exraact I. 

From a new work, entitled “ Winter 
Lvenings, or Lucubrations on Life 
and Letters.” 

LK William Jones, whofe early 
acquaintance with oriental 
learning and premature accomplith- 
ments in all politic letters, promifed 
un uncommon eminence in the ma- 
turer periods of his life, laments, in 
one of his lat publications, that the 
profeffion of letters, though labori- 
ous, leads to little benefit; that it 
contributes neither to errich nor el- 





evate, in civil life, either the profed- 
for or his family, -He therefore 
takes a tender leave of the beloved 
region of the Maufes, 
Et, defertis Aganippes 
Vallibus; 
offers himfelf a votary of wealth 
and honour in the profeflion of |the 
law. He relinquifhes the barren 
hill of Parnaflus, and feems to be 
cultivating with fucceis a richer 
field, 
The firft love is not eafily forgot- 
ten; and Sir William, amidit his 
feverer 
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feverer ftudies, ftill devotes fome 
attention to his old friends the Mu- 
fes, and the public will probably be 

atified by many flowers of A fiat- 
ic growth, felected by his elegant 
tafte. 

But what he fo feelingly lament- 
ed is certainly true. The fineft 
compofitions, the moft laborious 
works of mere literature, would 
never have made him a judge, or 
raifed him one ftep on the ladder of 
ambition. As children admire the 
peacock’s plumage, and with to 
pluck a feather from his tail ; fo 
the great, who have fenfe enough, 
admire fine writing, and derive a 
pleafure from the perufal. They 
read, are pleafed ; they praife and 
forget. ‘ Such an one is an ex- 
cellent poet, and I hear the poor 
man is in natrow circumftances. I 
with him well, and, if he publith- 
es by fubfcription, he may fet my 
name down for a copy; any thing 
more at prefent it is out of my pow- 
er to do for him.” 

Thus the writer who has more 
ability, and who has perhaps been 
more induftrious: than many in a 
lucrative or high political employ- 
ment, is confidered im the light of 
a mendicant, and even then difs 
mified to his cell to mourn over the 
ingratitude and. venality of the 
world, 

To feek learning and virtue is 
one thing, and to feek preferment 
and patronage another. ‘The pur- 
fuits are often incompatible; and 
let not him repine at the want of 
patronage and preferment who has 
betn in his ftudy and among his 
books, when he fhould have been, 
eonfiltently with the purfuit of pat- 
ronage and preferment, at a levee, 
or bufy in clefiencering. If he wrote 
fuceefsfully in politics, or if he 
managed a newfpaper full of falfe- 
hood and virulent calumny, he 


might get fomething, when his 
party fhould prevailin the grand 
conteft for power and profit. But 
poetry, hiftory, f{cience, morality, 
and divinity, make no votes, and 
add no ftrength to party; are 
every body’s bufinefs, and for that 
reafon, according to a vulgar re- 
mark, the care of nobody. 

If he had employed his time in 
engrofling deeds as an attorney, or 
in polting his books asa merchant 
or banker, or in driving the quill in 
the Eaft Indies, he might, if good 
fortune had attended him, have by 
this time been a member of Parlia- 
ment by purchafe, and then, by vo-~ 
ting for a number of years for him- 
fel and talking two or three hours 
plaufibly on the right fide for his 
own intereft, have fat down at lalt 
ona woolfack with a coronet on 
his head. As a writer on litera- 
ture only, he would flill have con- 
tinued in his garret, though the 
whole nation fhould have been im- 
proved and entertained by his la- 
bours, and future generations may 
receive equal pleafure and advan- 
tage from them. 

The lucre of literary works falls 
chiefly to the lot of the venders’ of 
them; and the moft eminent wri- 
ters who had nothing but what 
their works brought them, would 
be likely to ftarve. There are in- 
ftances, indeed, of literary drudges, 
who, undertaking compilations and 
low works of little ingenuity and 
invention, have gained a livelihood ; 
but a man of genius can never 
ftoop to fuck employment, unlefs 
through mere neceflity ; and then 
being’in a ftate of fervitude, and 
unable to chufe his own fubjects, 
andthe manner of treating them, 
all his fpirit evaporates, all his fire, 
is damped, and he becomes a mere 
hireling, feeking gain, and difre- 
garding reputation. i 
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Publithing by fub/cription is, in 
the prefent {tate of things, a fpecies 
of Aeggary. A man of that indepen- 
dent {pirit which marks great abil- 
ities, had rather engage himfelf in a 
handicraft employment, than folicit 
the fubfcriptions of thofe who pre- 
tend to defpife his book, however val- 
uable, becaufe it has folicited their 
reluftant contribution. Poverty, and 
a ftarving family, may urge a man 
to afk fubfcriptions in this age, for 
it is certainly rather lefs ignomini- 
ous than houfebreaking, and at- 
tended with much lefs hazard to 
the perfon. But would not the 
fame time,, and the fame ability, 
the fame indultry exerted ina count- 
4ng houfe, or in a fhop, have obtain- 
ed a better reward, with lefS con- 
tumely? All I contend to eltablith 
is that they who ftudy letters, as 
mere literati, without a profeflion, 
will ufually derive from them little 
to gratify their avarice or ambition. 
Sir William Jonés’s doétrine and 
conduét in relinquifhing a life of 
letters for a life of bufinels, are 
founded on aétual obfervation of 
the living world, and the flate of 
things in the prefent age. 

II. 
From “ the Vanity of Human Wijfhes,” 
a poem by Dr. Fohnfon. 
* Deign on the paffing world to turn thine 
eves, 


- 


And paule awhile from letters to be wife ! 





There mark what ills the fbolar’s life af- 
fail, 

Toil, envy, want, the patron, and the jail. 

See nations flowly wife, and meanly ju, 

To buried merit raife the tardy buft. 

If dreams vet flatter, once again attend, 

Hear Lydiat’s fate and Galileo's end !” 


III. 
From the Critical Review for Fuly 
1790, page 60. 

“Ts this the lot of humanity? 
Maft the brillianey of Fancy, the 
acutenefs of Perception, the force 
of Judgment, be necefflarily con- 
nected with fibres fo tremblingly 
alive, fo irritable that every motion 
will be painful, every difeafe death? 
When we glow with the reflection 
of the Poet’s fire, when we admire 
the acumen of the Critic, and the 
penetration of the philofopher, we 
do not reflect on the condition of the 
author, or the price which he pays 
for his fuperiority ; we do not fee 
him tremble at every breeze, ftart 
atevery found, and fuffer on the 
flighteft raental or bodily oppref. 
fion.” 

IV. 
From a work on the Poverty of the 
Learned. 

It is faid of the celebrated Chat- 
terton that, “ while he fupplied a 
number of monthly magazines 
with their chief materials, he found 
& penny tart a luxury : and a luxury 
it was to him whocould not al 
ways get bread to his water.’”’ 





— > See 


The TRAVELLER: An Orientrat Apotoaur. 


S-foon as I perceived the firk 
fparkling fires of day, I 
mounted my afs and took the 
path which leads to the high-road 
of Babylon; fearce was I there 
when in raptures I exclaimed, 
Oh how mine eyes do wander 
with joy o’er yon green hills! with 
what delicious perfumes do thefe 


flow’ry meadows embalm the air! 

I am in a beautiful avenue ; my 
afs and I may retire under the thade 
of its trees when it fhall feem good 
unto us. 

How ferene the heavens ! how 
fine a day ! how pure the air I 
breathe! well mounted as I am, I 


thall arrive before dufk, 


Whilf 
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- Whilft I uttered thefe words, be- 
fotted with joy, I looked kindly 
down upon my afs; and gently 
ftroking him. | 

From afar I faw a troop of men 
and women mounted uponbeautiful 
camels, with a ferious and difdain- 
ful air. 

All clothed in long purple robes, 
with belts and golden fringes, in- 
terfperfed with precious ftones. 

Their camels foon came up with 
me; I was dazzled by their fplen- 
dor; and humbled by their grand- 
eur. 

Alas! all my endeavours to 
ftretch myfelf ferved only to make 
me appear more ridiculoufly vain. 

Mine eyes did meafure them in- 
ceflantly ; fcarce did my head reach 
their ancles: I was forely vexed 
from the bottom of my foul, nevet- 
thelefs did I not give over follow- 
ing them. 

Then did I wifh that my afs could 
raife himfelf as high as the higheft 
of camels, and fain would I have 
feen his long ears peep o’er their 
lofty. heads. 

I continually incited him by my 
tries, E prefl’d him with my _ heels 


and my halter; and though he- 


quickened his pace, yet fix of his 
Reps fearce equalled one of the 
camel’s. 

In fhort, we loft fight of them, 
and [ all hopes of overtaking them, 
what difference, cried I, between 
their lot and mine? Why are they 
net in my place? or why am I not 
in their’s ? 

Wretch that Iam! I fadly jour- 
Rey on alone upon the vileft and 
floweft of animals; they, on the con- 
wary happy they would 
blufh to have me in their train; fo 
defpicable am I in their eyes. 

Bulied in thefe reflections, and 
lot in thought, my afs finding I 
ao longer prefled him, flackensd 
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his pace, and prefently ftiopped to 
feed upon the thiftles. | 

The grails was goodly ; it feem- 
ed to invite bim to reit; fo he laid 
him down: I fell; and like unto 
him who from a profound fleep a- 
waketh in furprize, fo was I on a 
fudden awakened from my medita- 
tions. | 

As foon as I got up, the voice of 
thoufands came buzzing in my 
ears; I looked around, and behold 
a troop ftill more numerous. thaff 
the former. 

Thefe were mounted as poorly 
as myfelf; their linen tunicks the 
fame as mine ; their manners feem- 
ed fimilar ; I addrefied the neareft. 

Do your utmott, fays I, you will 
never be able, mounted as your are 
to overtake thofe who are before 
you. 7 

Let us alone, fays he, for that; ° 
the madmen ! they ritk their lives ; 
and for what? to arrive a few min- 
utes before us. 

We are all going to Babylon, an 
hour fooner or later, indinen tunick 
or purple robes, on an afs, or # 
camel, what matters it when once 
one is arrived? nay upen the road, 
fo you know how to amufe yourfelf ? 

You, for example: What would 
have become of you had you beeu 
mounted on a camel? your fall, 
fays he, would have been fatal, 
I fighed and had nothing to reply. 

Then, looking behind me, how 
great was my furprize to fee men, 
women, and children following us 
a foot, fome finging, others {kip- 
ping on the tender grafs; their poor 
backs bowed under their burdens. 

Then cried I, tranfported, be- 
yond myfelf, they go to Bybylon as 
well as I ; and is it they who re- 
joice? and is it I who am fad? 
when on a fudden my oppreited 
heart became light ; and I felt « 
gentle joy fow withig my veins. 


we 
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Ere we got in, we overtook the 
firft party ; their camels had thrown 
them, their long purple robes, their 
belts, and gold fringes interfperfed 
with diamonds were all covered with 
mud. 


Then, ye powerful of the earth 
even then it was I perceived the 
littlenefs of human grandeur ; but 
the juft eftimation I made of it, did 
not render me infenfible to the mif. 
fortunes of others. 


= 808 STEP DOT 0 
Meiancuo.y Tate of SEDUCTION. 


To Mr. . 

SiR, 

AM not fo ignorant of your 

character as to expect an im- 
mediate attention to this addrefs. 
You will treat it with contempt ; 
for you have feldom refifted the im- 
pulfe of a proud and violent fpirit. 
When your wrath has abated, you 
may review what excited it. I hope 
your mind has not loft all its fen 
fibility, and that there may be a 
time when this letter fhall prove a 
monitor. Till then, what you 
have committed will appear no 
crime ; every ftep will harden you 
in profligacy, until to do wrong be- 
comes your ftudy, your pleafure, 
and, as it were, the duty of your 
age and ftation. Ifthe many vices 
which degrade your charaéter leave 
you doubtful of the caufe of the 
prefent letter, know that the pur- 





pofe of it is to give you notice of | 


the death of Mifs ——-, whom you 
bafely betrayed, and abandoned to 
difhonor. 

This night, Sir, the lies in a 
grave, a monument of your infa- 
my, and an example of that noble 
pride of virtue that allows not its 
pofleffor to live in fhame. Of her 
many miferies and fufferings, you 
have the wretched merit. May you 
alfo have a fhare in her contrition ! 

Ambitious as you are, Sir, of a 
bad character, you have not al- 
ways been fo. Im your boyith 
years I remember you bade fair for 


goodnels and wifdom ; perfonal ac- 


complifhments feemed to embellif 
mental worth, but the influence of 
bad company upon a latent bad dif- 
pofition changed your condué, 
and eftablifhed your charatter. 
Wealth fupplied the means, and 
you thought it might argue a want 
of proper fpirit not to employ thofe 
in the ruin of innocence. I know 
that many have fallen vitims to 
your arts, who had little befidesrep- 
utation to give a diftinction between 
them andthe worthlefs. The con. 
queit over fuch was eafy, and 
therefore to you fatiating and un- 
fafhionable. _ To deftroy virtue 
when a principle of the mind, and 
a guide to the actions, feemeda 
more glorious undertaking ; you 
entered on it witha malignant {pir- 
it, and purfued it with ardor. Had 
your cruelty been confined to them 
who wanting wealth want friends, 
it is probable we might have re 
mained ignorant of it ; but when 
you dared to degrade rank equal 
to your own, to infamy equal to 
your own, the bafenefs could no 
longer be concealed. 

When I review the arts which 
you practifed in the ruin of that 
beauteous unfortunate, who has 
ju left the world, I know not 
whether to be moft indignant a 
gaint your profligacy, or to wond- 
er at the ingenuity which marked 


every ftep you took. In reputation f 
and fortune you knew the family } 


to be equal, if not above your own. 
This daughter’s education was the 
only 
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gnly pleafure of her parents declin- 
ing days: Her mind was carefally 
jnitructed in every worthy fenti- 
ment,,and.it was a pleafing refiec- 
tion that her early conduct fpoke 
her to. be amiable, ingenuous and 
fentible—a companion for her par- 
ents, the virtuous, and herfelf. 

But unhappily there isin female 
youth a critical period, when fenfi- 
bility of foul leaves them fufcepti- 
ble of many impreffions; and, 
while it is experience only that can 
guide them to difcriminate between 
thofe impreffions,. her few years 
kept her ignorant of that experi- 
ence. It was this period you 
made choice of for the accomplifh- 
ment of your defigns. You inter- 
pofed ere the laws of tight and 
wrong, the nice boundaries of pru- 
dence, were ellablithed ; you laid 
your plans with penetration and 
fubtlety, and concealed their depth 
with hypocrify. The obje& of 
your artifice had not yet learned 
that one may fimile and deceive ; 
and at atime when fhe believed 
every one to be as much a friend 
to fincerity and undifguifed truth 
as herfelt, you taught her, by fad 
experience, what happier females 
only know by report, that an in- 
genuous foul is-ever in danger 
from the machinations of a defign- 
ing world. Vice only found a 
friend in your breaft: it occupied 
the whole ; there was no fpace for 
fympathy, or reflection; you nei« 
ther, weighed the confequences to 
her, like a man of tender feeling, 
nor dreaded the confequence to 
yourielf like a man of prudence. 
Deltitute of refleiion yourfelf, your 
whole ambition was to make her 
fo, to throw her off her guard ; to 
fafcinate, by the language of a 
charmer, her whole fenfes, and, by 
the adiions of a profligate, to undo 
the enchantment, and leave to her 
eyes, anid the eyes of the world, the 

Vol. VI. F 
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wreck of happinefs and of charac- 
ter. , 

Refledt, fir, if 4 more recent op- 
portunity to ruin and deceive, has 
not driven them from your memo- 
ory, reflect on the circumftances 
which you could not but obferve in 
the courfe of your progrefs, and fee 
if in all thefe there were not many 
to have interrupted your purpofe, 
and created your efteem inftead of 
enmity; Were there never times 
when your heart checked you, and 
obliged you almoft to revoke ?>— 
Could neither youth; nor beauty, 
nor innocence; find even a momen- 
tary friend in your thoughts? Did 
you never dread the refentment of 
her friends; and the contempt of 
the good part of mankind ? Were 
your vices only permanent, and all 
your better refolutions tranfitory ? 
They were. Tofeelfor another’s wo 
was a leflon you had never known. 
You had learned to plant thorns in 
a happy breaft, but never to pity 
the mifery you had occafioned.— 
Convinced that your pleafure lay in 
the gratification of lawlefs paflion, 
you indulged every impulfe; you 
forgot that your duty was to re- 
ftrain thofe by reafon, charaéter, 
humanity; and confcience. You 
had not even the merit of a coward, 
for he attempts the life of his ene- 
my ; nor had you the tendernefs of 
a brave man, for he weeps over the 
wound he has made. * Continual 
licence, and continual encourage- 
ment, gave rapidity to your career 5 
you found company congenial to 
your mind, and poifeffed opulence 
fuited to your wants afid your er- 
travagance. 

When I was perfonally acquaint- 
ed with you, you did not feem ig- 
norant of the ways of men, nor tn- 
acquainted with the movements of 
the heart; and‘it is thus you have 
acquired and extended your knowl- 
edge, by fubjecting others to your 
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fatal experiments. You knew how 
to court the approbation of that 
fair one ; you {pared no art, and 
you gained it, but it was only to de- 
ipife the good nature that beftowed 
it. The credulity of youth and ia- 
nocence was a fanctiom to your at- 
tempts, and favoured them. In 
the language ef flattery you. deifi- 
ed moderate qodlifications, and 
raifed frailties to perfections. You 
knew how to improve the molt 
trifling advantage, and were res 
garcl¢.;of diffculties and dangers. 

I with that it were in my power 
to boalt, that in fpite of all your 
arts, the confequences of therm have 
been confined to one alone, rhat 
Mils was. the only fifierer hy 
her crime and your guilt. No, Sir, 
your cruelty has extended even be- 
yond your iatenticn, even beyond 
the grave. You never were igno 
rant of the worth of her parents, 
nor a ftranger to their friendfhip! 
This daughter was their only com- 
fort, faved from the wreck of a nus 
merous family. She was the tender 
care that made lite defirable. But 
the.horrors of their difappointment 
are deferibable only in their moft 
obvious effe&s. So baneful and 
{peedy have thofe been, that in all 
probability ere this reach you, there 
will not be an individual belonging 
to the family alive, to reproach 
you for your bafenefs. 

‘Think on this mournful calami- 
ty, if you can, with a fmile of con- 
icious pride and power. ‘Trace 
back the ileps which led to- it, bea3 








of their fuccefs to your unfeeling 
accomplices. Tell them you have 
triumphed over virtue, you have 
triumphed over humanity, you 
have deterted the diftrefled objed, 
and have fent her into the cold 

rave—Make them laugh at that. 

But, Sir, although you may car. 
ry your pride to the loweft earth, 
your power draws apace to its per 
od. Health, even with temper- 
ance and virtue, has neither perma- 
nency norcertainty. Penfive mo 
ments will come to make you 
wretched when you leaft exped, 
and leait can bear them. The days 
ef your feeming profperity were to 
their end ; your pleafure decays in 
every enjoyment, All the ferenity 
which feems to light you the way 
to happinefs, is but the mockery of 
a deluded mind. A cloud of mif- 
ery hangs ever your head to darken 
the daysof remorfe, and when thofe 
come, asfoon they muft, you will 
be the fir to pronounce, that you 
are unfit to live, and the lalt to 
think that you are ready to dice 
Be affured, that the burden of mif- 
ery which awaits yourfelf, is heavi« 
er far than any you have heaped on 
another. 

Rejerve this letter for the firft 
interview you have with yourfelf. 
lf chat interview be of your own 
fecking, it may prove a friendly 
diffvative. If not, and you be 
driven by difeafe to feek death, it 
will join with your bittereft reflec- 
tions, and your end will be mijera* 
ble as your life has been vicious. 


OSS 





On FEMALE MANNERS. 


HERE is an appearance of 
brilliancy in the pleafures of 
high life and fathion, which nat- 
urally dazzles and feduces the 
young and inexperienced. But let 


them not believe that the fcale of 
fortune 1s the ftandard of happinefs , 
or the whirl of pleafure, which their 
patroneifes deferibe, productive of 
the fatisfaction which they affect te 
enjoy 
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anjoy in it. Could they trace its 
courfe through a month, a week, or 
a day, of that life which they enjoy, 
they would find it commonly ex- 
pirein languor, or end in difap- 
pointment. They would fee the 
danghters of fafhion in a ftate mott 
painful of any, obliged to cover ha- 
tred with ‘the fmile of friendthip, 
and anguifh with the appearance 
of gaiety ; they would fee the mif- 
trefs of the feaft, or the directrefs 
of the rout, at the table, or in the 
drawing-room, in the very fcene of 
her pride, torn with thofe jarring 
paffions which but IT will not 
talk like a moralift which make 
duchefles mean, and the fineft 
women in the’world ugly. I do 
them no injuftice ; for I ftate this 
at the time of poffleffion ; its value 
in reflection I forbear to eftimate. 

If I dared to contraft this with a 
pidture ‘of domeftic pleafure ; were 
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I to exhibit a family virtuous and 
happy, where affection takes place 
of duty, and obedience is enjoyed, 
not exacted ; where the happinefs 
of everv individual is reflected upon 
the fociety, and a certain’ tender 


folicitude about each other gives 
a more delicate fenfe of pleafire 
than any enjoyment merely felfith 
can produce ; conld I paint them 
in their ttle circles of bufinefs or 
of amufement, of fentiment or of 
gaicty, 1 am perfuaded the fcene 
would be too venerable for the moft 
irreverent to deride, and its hap- 
pinefs teo apparent for the moft 
difipated to deny. Yet to be the 
child or mother of fuch a family, is 
often foregone for the miferable 
vanity of aping fome woman weak 
as fhe is worthlefs, defpifed in the 
midit of flattery, and wretched in 
the very centre of diffipation: 


— ESN OCW O40 
On the causes that have promoted or retarded the crowTm 
out of the FINE ARTS. 


ISTORIANS have remark- 
ed;'that the eminent poets, 
iculptors, painters, orators, and ele- 
gant writers, both of ancient and 
modern times, if we admit a very 
few exceptions, all flourifhed within 
the limits of four fhort periods. 
The ancient Greeks were the firft 
who diflinguifhed themfelves by a 
relifh for elegant performances ; 
and among them, many [trove for 
the palm of excellence and obtain- 
edit. Their eminent orators, wri- 
ters and artifts, were, for the mot 
part cotemporaries ; and lived dur- 
ing the period that intervened be- 
tween the Peloponefian war and 
the death of Alexander the great. 
Polite literature and the fine arts, 
made their fecond appearance inan- 
cent Rome during the ageof Au- 


" * Siecle de Louis XIV. iatrod. 


wftus, The third period compre- 
hends the latter part of the X VIcen- 
tury during which the arts were ens 
couragedin modern Italy by the fa- 
mily of Medici. The laft period be- 
gan in the reign of Louis XIV. Its 
influence foon extended to other na- 
tions, Its energy is ftill felt, and the 
limits of its empire are gradually 
extending to countries formerly 
rude and unpolifhed. 

“No perfon of reflection and 
talte, fays Voltaire,* reckons more 
than thefe four ages in the hiftory 
of the world. Thefe four happy 
periods brought the arts to perfee- 
tion; they ftand for eras in the hil- 
tory of the human underftanding, 
and they are patterns for poiterity 
to imitate.” 

It is not to be wondered at, if phi- 
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lofophers have inquired, with un- 
common, curiofity into the caufes 
which promoted the fine arts during 
thefe periods. 

Some have afcribed it to the effic- 
iency of. natural caufes, and others 
have fought for it in the political 
circumftances of particular coun- 
tries. ‘The theory embraced in one 
age ufually folved all the difficul- 
ties that occurred with refpedt to 
the matter in preceding times; but 
the next revolution in favour of the 
arts difcovered that it was not built 
upon a folid foundation. . Circum- 
ftances were omitted in the account, 
without paying a proper regard to 
which, no. jut conclufion could be 
formed. 

The ancient Greeks, with Arif- 
totle at their head, forgetting the 
rudenefs of their anceftors, tranf- 
mitted to them in the moft indif- 
putable records, and every day re- 
called to their memory by many of 
their ancient laws and cufloms, im- 
agined that nature had been more 
liberal of her gifts to themfelves 
than to any other people. They 
thought that they were born with 
thofe fuperior qualifications which 
they certainly poffefled. They ac- 
cordingly looked upon themfelves 
as of a different order from thofe 
nations whom they {tiled barbari- 
ans, and, with an infolence infpired 
by this perfuafion of their fuperior- 
ity, believed themfelvcs formed ta 
be matters, and the reft of mankind 
io be marked out for their. flaves 
by the author of nature. The pof- 
terity of the Greeks beheld a mel- 
ancholy reverfe. . The fathers had 
left behind them models. of excel- 
lence ;, but the fons were incapable 
of imitating them. Rome, former- 
ly confidered by them as the feat of 
barbarians, conquered their coun- 
try ana outinone them in arts.— 
They were not able to account-for 


this change, contiftently with their 
claim to natural, fuperiority. To 
folve the difficulty that now occur. 
red, they had recourfe to .moral 
canfes. ©“ Liberty, faid they, is the 
nurfe of the fine arts;s When Ath. 
ens ceaied to be free, the powers of 
genius departed from her. Refore 
her democracy and the arts will a. 
gain return to her ; but they can 
never attain their full growth, and 
exert themielves with vigor, unlefs 
where the government is democrat. 
ical.” This manner of accounting 
for the appearance is plaulible ; but 
the experience of modern times hag 
fhewn that it is not ftrictly jult— 
Free government is undoubtedly 
favorable to every great and manly 
exertion; but other caufes may 
fometimes operate, fo as to fupply 
the want of it. After the days of 
Greek and Roman liberty, the fine 
arts again rofe to eminence ;,but 
not tn a democratical government 
likéthat of Athens. They flourith- 
ed in ariftocratical ftates, and im 
abfolute monarchy. 

After the revival of learning, 
princes and chieftains, w. > were 
themfelves void of literature, fre- 
quently paid refpeét to the genius 
and tae of thofe who were diftin- 
guifhed by their literary talents.— 
While. men of tafte and genius were 
thas in a dependant fituation, dur- 
ing a period when the bleflings of 
independence were neither envied 
nor known, Italy produced feveral 
poets of eminence, and the bet 
painters the world is yet acquaint- 
ed with. 

About the middle of the lait cen- 
tury, talte made confiderable pro- 
grefsin France. Louis XIV. pate 
ronifed and penfioned learning and 
earned men. 

Time at laft undeceived the’ po- 
litical philofophers. No rivals arofe 
to difpute the palm with thofe paint- 
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ers, who had at firft been encour- 
aged to excite the emulation of oth- 
ers. All the patronage of the no- 
blefle, the penfions and academies 
of Louis the great, and the hopes of 
applaufe from an enlightened peo- 
ple, could raife up no more Cor- 
neilles, Racines, and Moliercs ; no 
more Puuflins, Le Seurs, and Le 
Bruns. 

' Philofophers were now convinced 
that the moral caufes which they 
had. afligned, the favor of princes, 
and the defire of applaufe were in- 
fufficient to produce excellence in 
the fine arts. They begaa to im- 
agine, that. it was the difference of 
climate, air and diet, which occa- 
fioned, for the moft part, the diverf- 
ity of minds, and which ftanap the 
charagters of particular ages and 
nations. ‘This opinion has been 
jong prevalent among the French 
philofophers. 

But it cannot be conceated that 
the progrefs and growth of the fine 
arts have been occafioned by caufes 
exactly fimilar to thofe which have 
prompted the mechanical arts. 
Provide a good market and you 
will find little difficulty in obtaining 
thofe who will furnifh it with com- 
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modities—-Men who have formed 
high notions of poetry, painting 
and eloquence, and have themfelves 
made progrefs in fome one or other 
of thefe profeflions, were unwil- 
ling that this fhould be applicable 
to the fine arts. . They. perfiaded 
themfelves, that thofe elegant ac- 
complithments which embellifhed. 
human life, and afforded a molt re- 
fined pleafure to delicate and culti- 
vated minds, muft. have {prung 
from fome more noble origin, than 
the mean occupation which furnifh- 
ed food to a mechanic. : ‘They were 
defirous of difcovering a.caufe, in 
fome meafure, ~proportioned tothe 
dignity of the effec they beheld. 
They thought~it derogatory to 
thofe productions which fill the foul 
of man with enthufiafm, to imag- 
ine it poflible:that Demofthenes 
pled, and Raphael painted, and 
Corneille compofed tragedies from 
the vulgar motive that renders thie 
meanett, artifan: induftriouss—The 
reflection may. be mortifying to hu- 
man vanity ; butit will be found at 
laft, that the nobleft and the mean 
eft arts have been profecuted, and 
have arifen to their higheft perfec. 
tion, from the fame caufesm 


ae KK LLL DS D> >>? > — 
On the Anvan traces of LEARNING in ADVERSITY. 


* Doctrine ftadia & optimé felicitatem extollunt, & facillimé minuunt cALAMLTATEM ; 
eademque & ornamenta hominum maxima funt, & folatia.” ; 


— advantages of learning 
in adverfity is a fubje& on 
which many of the ancients were 
very.eloquent. Pliny, Cicero, and 
Seneca, confider learning as one of 
the greateft comforts to a man 
while he fuffers under the preflure 
of misfortune. No man who has 
ever known what learning or mis- 
fortune are, will refufe a willing 
aflent to this ;—learning, indeed, 
Rot; only improves the mind in 
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knowledge, but ftrengthens ‘it a+ 
gaint calamity. If all the world 
fhut their doors again{t an untortu- 
nate man, if even ingratitude fills 
up the meafure of his difappeint- 
ments, yet he is able to retire to 2 
fource of pleafure and happineis 
within himfelf—a retreat in the 
midit of a wilderiiefs, which the 
world never gave, and cannot take 
away. The Roman and Grecian. 


philofophers feem to have placed 
learning 
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learning as fecond only to virtue, 
and as its chief ornament and fup- 
port; nor without caufe. A learn- 
ed man will be a virtuous man; 
but if hetalls a prey to the in- 
chantments of vice, Ihave never 
failed to remark, that it was the zra 
from whence the grofleit ignorance 
commenced. True tafte is a pro- 
felled enemy to vice. .The tatte of 
a Vicious man is a fort of inftinét, 
which feems to be given him, as to 
the brutes, merely to:fupply him 
with the conveniences of life, {mce, 
hike them, he is incapable of a high- 
er improvement. How, for in- 
ftanee, can the contemplation of 
the works of nature be reconciled 
with an inclination to eahauft the 
ftrength both of body and mind in 
adding to the ruins of ournature ? 
How can a talte for the fublime in 
Rature or art be compatible with 
the grovelling fatisfactions of fenfu. 
al pleafure ?—Permit me to lay 
the particulars of my ftory before 
your readers, as it may ferve to ex- 
emplity the few fentiments which I 
have. ventured to offer. 

Born to a fortune that placed 
me above want, I was educated in 
precepts. that. placed me above 
meannefs. The only fon of two 
fond parents, I enjoyed every ad- 
vantege that could make my en- 
trance into life pleafing, or prepof- 
fefs me in favor of a world with 
which f was to have the moft inti- 
mate intercourie., The days of our 
youth are generally thofe on which 
we can reilect with pleafure ; we 
are unconfcious of vice, and do 
not fuffer from it ; our follies are 
the effufions of innocence, and our 
little levitics and employments lay 
forcible claims on the affeAions of 
our fuperiors. None refle& with 
forrow on the morning of life, un- 
lefs, like me, they have found it 
end ina day ef calamity ; then in- 
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deed, comparifons are formed whiciy 
draw down ourtears, and remems 
brances are common to increafe 
our difcontent. In youth, we are 
free from the ambition of reftlefs 
hopes, and free from the many hea. 
vy difappointments to which ambi- 
tion is fable. We fuffer not from 
an excels of joy, in any of -our 
graticfiations ; for the love of nov. 
elty, fo prevalent at this tender age 
prevents our minds from doating 
too long on any object. A fuccet- 
fion of delights renders us enchan- 
ted with lite; and having. never 
heatd what infincerity is, we form 
no gloomy prefages of our future 
progrefs. if we loofe a young 
friend, we weep as for an abfent 
one ; but we know. not how tar 
more deeply the accidents of our 
fallible natures wilk afflict us in 
manhood.—Habits of obedience 
erve to add to the happinefs of 
this period ; and from thefe our 
wifhful parents venture to antici- 
pate a merit that will reward their. 
attentions, and be a lafting com. 
fort when they come to bid us a 
dieu. 

Bat often the morning that ari- 
fes with a dazzling brightnefs fets 
in untimely darknefs. The youth 
that is happy affords no affurance 
that old age, or even manhood, will 
be happy too. No fooner are we 
emancipated from the tramels of 
infancy, than the levity which 
guided all our actions difappeats, 
and we find ourfelves fet downin 
« world of which we are perfectly 
ignorant, and to which we bear an 
unequal and inconfiderable propor- 
tion. Weare now to att for our- 
felves, and to act from our former 
principles. Shaking off the delu- 
fions of folly and dependence, we 
retain the realities of education, 
and prove the ftrength of our minds 
by an attachment to that virtue 
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which can make us good, and that 
wifdom which can make us great. 
As have been the pains which our 
tutors have taken, fuch will be the 
figure we fhall make in life. If we 
have been neglected, we are in dan- 
ger to be miferable ; even if the 
moft affiduous attentions have been 
paid, we may be unfortunate. We 
are now to unite private with pub- 
lic character, and extend that vir- 
tueto fociety which we have hith- 
erto practifed for our own emolu- 
ment. | - | 

At this critical period I lof# both 
parents ; the pillow on which their 
dying heads rechned was a thorny 
one when they thought of me; and 
refleted on the many dangers to 
which I might be expofed by their 
departure. Nor was f ignorant 
or heedlefs of my fitnation; for 
they had not been configned to the 
houfe of oblivion many weeks ere I 
faw myfelf forlorn in a wide world, 
without a friend to guide my fteps, 
and little comforted by the recol- 
ledion of my former days; foran 
aaxious folicitude concerning my 
future had almoft effaced the re- 
membrance of what I had learned. 
I foon found, however, that the 
profpects of life opened with more 
inviting fcenes than F had at firft 
reafon to expeét; and in a much 
koved fociety of agreeable friends, 
I became gay, improved, and hap- 
py; yet J thought I wanted fome- 


» thing to increafe that happinefs. 


The power of female worth, of 
which I became now con{cious, 
convinced me that I could not 
more effeStually relith the pleafures 
of life, and increafe the ftrength of 


| Virtue, than by aflociating witha 


partner whofe amiable converfation 


+ Would add to the former, and 
_ whofe engaging example would fe- 
| Sure thelatter. A mutal'fympathy 


determined my union with a young 
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lady of birth, fortune, education, 
and age equal to my own, but of 
difpofition. far more {weet, of merit 
far more exalted, and of perfonal 
accomplifhments that ftruck even 
the libertine with awe and admira- 
tion. The confent of her parents 
which we both deemed indifpenfa- 
bly neceflary, was moft cruelly and 
unreafonably denied ; and the amie 
able young woman was compelled 
to give her hand to an abandoned 
rake, with whom fhe lived ‘for a 
few weeks in perfe& mifery, and at 
the end of them died in agony, 
breathing her laft in blefiings on 
thofe who had undone her. 

For forme time after this melan- 
choly termination to my fuaireft 
hopes,labandoned myfelf to 2 grief 
that impaired my health, to reflec- 
tions that injured my temper,and to 
afolitude which weakned my reaion, 
But the firft emotions over, I recey- 
ered fo far as tocarry a moderate 
and profitable recollection of my paft 
forrows into my future progrefs : 
yet E could not mix with fociety ; 
a few chofen friends I could ftill ai- 
fociate with, but the promifcuous 
intercourfe of mankind wasirkfome, 
and contrary to the difpofition of 
forrowing mind. Public amufe- 
ments were recommended ; but 
they increafed, by their lawlefs in- 
fipidity, that grief which they were 
intended to abate. I at dength be- 
took myfelf to the more raticnal 
pleafures that intereft the whole 
mind, and in the volumes of ancient 
and modern learning I have found 
a fatistaionwhich nothing external 
im this world can beftow. - I fee my 
error in having built my happinels 
on the uncertainty ‘of friendthip ; 
and every pang that recollection 
brings with it is anattonement for 
my miltaken zeal in allowing my 
mind to dwell on éablanary happi- 
nefs, to attempt gairing amimagin- 
aly 
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ary fatisfaction, and defpiling the 
blifs thatis really in our reach. 

Telliyour readers, fir, never to 
enter life with the opinion that 
the happinefs of it can depend on 
any tiing but the confcioninels of 
virtuous intentions Tell them, 
that friendfhip, love, rank, and rich- 
es, aré but the accompaniments of 
mortality, and that they perifh 
with the perifhable poffefior. Let 
virtue be the continual garb in 
which ‘the mind ~is clothed, and 
learning the continual employment 
by which it is to be ftrengthened. 
Averfe as lam to the fociety and 
amufements which once engrofled 
my attention; I am not miferable. 
L have loft, indeed, thecomforts of 
life but I deferved to lofe them, be- 
caufe I was unthinking enough not 
to dread misfortune ill it fell on 
my head. : 

But in this retreat from the world 
I am not an inattentive liflener to 
its fayings, nor a four ¢ontemner 
of its pleafures ; they are not fitted 
for me, but they are fitted for o- 
thets. By converfing with the 
wifdom, only of the world, I hall 
gain all the benefit which that world 
can beftow; and by avoiding its 
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gaieties and follies, I flall at the 
fame time efcape its dangers, 
The namerons parties that dift 
the learned as well as the politica] 
world, are no more, when they who 
attached themfelves to them are 
laid in their graves. In my libra. 
ry [can compofe their differences, 
reconcile their animofities,and gent. 
ly apologize for their failings with. 
out fufpicion of partiality or injaf 
tice. Thefe works lie before meas 
theirauthors do in their graves their 
faults are forgotten, and in propor. 
tion to the abundance of their beav- 
ties we_prize and imitate, or de- 
fpife and forget them. By thus 
reading the minds of many hun. 
dreds who have long fince moul- 
dered in the dead, 1 find fomewhat 
to fill up the vacancies in my own; 
by tracing the woes of others, I re- 
move ftep by ftep from my own; 
and bytomparing the jarring diflen- 
tions and opinions of the gteat and 
learned; I have a pleafure which 
forces a more willing {mile than is 
to be excited by public pleafures 
that tend to licentioufnefs, or pri- 
vate: companies ambitious only of 
killing: time. 
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DWIN, the -celebrated com- 


edian, went from a rehearf-. 


al with the mof uncomfortable fenfations. 
The futile caufe was having a dra- 
matic partaflignedhim which he im- 
agined not precifely tovhis ability. 
Goingthrough RoundCourt,near the 
Strand, gnafhing his ‘teeth and bit. 
ing his nai!s, in the bittereft vexa- 
tion, his purturbation was fufpends 
ed by the: following éventy 

“ Green and pretty bow-pots; 
two a penny——~Come! buy my 
bow-pots, ye pretty maids; ah, 


God Almighty blefs your honow:, 
will you buy a bow-pot for your 
window made of the hazel-tree. 
with the nuts placed in 6rder, fome 
lilies of the valley—wild rofemary, 
and a few violets—” Sung or rather 
whiftled a poor old woman, who 
offered him the moft rural bonqutt, 
with a look fraught with fo much 
wiltfulnefS, that Edwin could net 
refrain from afking her a few quel 
tions. 

How old are you my poor we 
man? a 





Eighty-five, 
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Fighty-five, your honor, next 





Martlemas 
Where do youlive? | 
—-—At Finchly, replied the tvo- 
man. 
What is your name? 
Ann Lawton, an’ pleafe your hon- 


or. 

And did you walk from Finchly 
to day ? ititerrogated Edwin. 

-~Yes indeed, fir, and I hope 
with God’s blefling to fleep there 
this night. 

How much fhall you make, if 
you fell all your bow-pots ? 

Seven-pence-halfpenny, fir. . 

And when you have difpoféd 
of them, you will return contented 
to your cottage ? 

Yes indeed, I fhall— . 

Oh, Heavens! exclaimed Ed- 
win, and {hall we prefume to mtir- 
mur at the difpenfations of Provi- 
dence, when this calamitous crea- 
ture bending under the infirmities 
of age and the preffure of poverty, 
ean be thankful to her Creator for 
advantages, that comparatively is 
mifery in the extreme——* Do you 
enjoy a good ftate of health? 

I never was fick but twice in my 
life, your honor, orice on the death 





of my poor Billy——and another time | 


when my hutband lay ill of an ague 
for nine weeks almoit without food. 
Did he furvive the illnefs ? 
Ah! no, my fweet gentleman, 


faid the hoof-worn doe with her 
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eyes full of tears it Was in 
the winter of the hard froft, and 
he could not bear up againft the 
blight—he died—and the ftroke 
would ceftainly have broke my 
heart with grief, if it had not pleai- 
ed God that it fhould be otherwifes 

And did no one contribute to 
vour teliet? faid the repentant com- 
edians 

Oh yes, 2 gdod lady in our 
neighborhood fent us fix-pence and 
fome rafpberry wine ; but alas! it 
came too late—But it was the will 
of heaven it fhould be fo, and it is 
our duty you know to bear the af- 
flictions of God with patience—~ 
Will yourhonor pleafe to buy a 
bow-pot ? 

No; keep your bow-pots for bet- 
ter cuftorners ; but here is a fhil- 
ling for you. 

a fhilling, your honor ! cried 
the other, but lack-a-day, I am fo 
poor, I have no change! I want no 
change, faid Edwin—you have giv. 
en me a leffon of philofopliy, that 
has done me more real fervice than 
all the fophiftry of Shaftefbury— 
the black ethics of a Hume, or the 
levities of Voltaire—The practice 
of chriftianity muft be the founda. 
tion of happinefs—and whoever 
difputes its pre-eminence over evee- 
ry other fyftem of morality, is not 
only an enemy to himfelf, but a foe 
to the general interefts of humam 
kind. 
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SACONTALA: Or, the Faran Ric. 
An Indian Drama, by Cauipas. 


och eh man’s progrefs in 
knowledge be attended with 
certain inconveniences ; yet as he 
advances in that career, when his 
courfe is properly directed, great 
are the benefits that may be derived 


from it. Nations are disjoined 
Pol. VII. G 


from cach other on the furface of 
the globe, by feas, or rivers, or 
mountains, or inhofpitable deferts, 
and the human affections are alie- 
nated from each other by acciden- 
tal habits, and peculiarities of ex- 


preflion, which, to an , nore 
: ficial 
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fuperficial obferver, feem to mark 
efiential differences in the conflruc- 
tion ofthe human mind. Under 
the diiguifes which thefe acciden- 
tal habits occafion, men who fhould 
take delight in mutual aéts of aflifts 
ance anc probation, recognife not 
each other as brethren, but rather 
Inect as enemies prepared to tor- 
ment and deftroy one another. 
~—‘' Bietied are the peace-makers, 
faith a high auchority.”—Bleffed 
then are thofe who by painful re- 
fearches, tend to remove thole de- 
fiructive .veils which have fo long 
concealed mankind from each oth- 
er, and oceafioned this deft; uctive 
eftrangement; who by dilcovering 
the buman heart, without difguife, 
paked as it came out. of the hands 
oi the Creator, enable all nations, 
languages, and people, to recoguife 
each other as relations, and induce 
them to embrace each other as kin- 
dred.—The fame griefs, the fame 
joy, thefame {ympathies, the fame 
weaknefles, affect the minds of all 
people.—We, every where, fee the 
human heart foftened by love, ex- 
alted by frierdfhip, deprefled with 
forrow at the mistortunes of others, 
and elevated with joy at the happi- 


nefs of thofe who participate of’ 


their affections. And is not the 
being who feels all thefe affections, 
Oman! thy brother, and thy e- 
qual ; 

Poetry may be faid to be the 
language of the heart. It is among 
the poems, therefore, of foreign na- 
tions, that we are to fearch for 
this kind of beneficent knowledge. 
—And where we can diveft our. 
felves of the prejudices that malt 
frequently occur, from our igno- 
rance of the local modes of expref- 
fion, and the allufions to the fanci- 
ful creations of imagination, that, 
from ignorance, have, at laft, come 
to be contidered as real exiltences, 


and from the names of perfons, and 
offices and things to which we are 
ftrangers, we will be able to dif. 
cover ‘beauties that highly intereft 
the heart, among the poenmis of eve. 
ry nation.—uch, therefore, do we 
owe tothofe who make us acquaint. 
ed with thefe performances. 

Though many diflertations have 
been written on the drama, its ori. 
gin itill remains involved in obfcuri- 
ty ;~-and probably, if we attempt 
to 4race it to any fingle fource, it 
ever mult remain unknown.—The 
truth feems to be, that the perfon- 
ating ot different characters is fo 
natural to man, that it muft have 
taken place ina lefler or greater 
degree among all people.—It is one 
of the earlieft fports to which chil- 
dren have recourfe, who; untaueht 
by precept or example, never fail 
to invent amufements of this fort 
for themfelves. It is, however, 
only the moft interefting dramatic 
performances of a people confider- 
ably advanced in civilization, that 
have been committed te writing ; 
and even of thefe, many mutft have 
been forgotten, in confequence of 
changes that have taken place in 
the language in which they were 
written, fo as to render them unin- 
telligible. 

Sir Williém Jones, finee his ar- 
rival in India, has difcovered a 
treafure of this fort, which had 
been formerly unknown to Europe 
ans. He has found, that a 
the Hindoos, a great number © 
dramatic performances are fill 
preferved in the Sanferit lan- 
guage. Some of thefe poffefling 
beauties, as he alleges, (and he 
will be allowed to be a competent 
judge) that would have done no 
difhonor to Shakefpear himfelf. It 
will not be expected, that thefe 
dramas are conitruéted upon the 
precife model of thofe we have a- 

dopted 
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dopted in Europe. Inftead of five 
atts, the only one he has tranflated, 
confilts of feven. This and other 



















iy lefler particulars are merely acci- 
we dental variations, that are of no 
nt. moment. The efleatials are atrue| 
reprefentation of human life, in the 
ve moft interefling fituations; and in 
ay this refpeét, we are affured they 
3 are not deficient. 
pt The drama that has chiefly at- 
it tracted the attention of fr William 
he Jones, is called Sacontala, or the fa- 
a tal ring. It was written by a poet 
{ of the name of Calidas, (the 
e Shakefpear of India, as fir John 
oe denominates him), who wrote in 
oe the firft century before Chrift, 
1. “'Thefe dramas, we are further 
ht told, are all written in verfe, where 
‘il the dialogue is elevated, and in profes 
x4 where itis familiar ; the men of 
‘ rank and learning are reprefented 
ic {peaking pure Sanfcrit, and the 
A women pracrii ; which is little more 
t than the language of the Brahmens 
¥ melted down by a delicate articula- 
i tion to the foftnefs of the Italian; 
of while the low perfons of the drama 
4 {peak the vulgar dialects of the fev- 
: eral provinces which they are fup- 
. 5 pofed to inhabit,” 
The outline of this drama is fim- 
" ply as follows: Dufhmanta, Em- 
. peror of India, when hunting near 
rl a confecrated foreft, meets with 
r Sacontala ; who being the dangh- 
ter of a king by a nymph of the 
; lower heaven, is left by her parents 
i under the care of the hermit Can- 
, na, a holy man: of the moft primi- 
; twe fimplicity of manners. The 
“ Emperor becomes enamourd of her 
' and marries her ; but being fudden- 
ly called to his court, he leaves 
! her in @ ftate of pregnancy ; giv- 
: ing her, at the fame time, a ring, 
with the name of Dufhmanta en- 





graved on it. The manner of giv- 
ing the ring, is thus related by the 
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Emperor: * When IT was com- 
ing from the holy foreft to the 
capital, my beloved, with tears in 
her eyes, thus addrefled me + How 
long witi the fon of my Lord keep 
me in his remembrance ?’ Then, 
fixing this ring on her lovely fin- 
ger, I thus anfwered: “ Repeat 
each day, one of the three fyllables 
engraved on this gem; and before 
thou ‘halt fpelled the word Dufh- 
manta, one of my nobleft officers 
fhall attend thee, and condu& my 
darling to her palace.” The Em- 
peror, however, in confequence of 
a delufion, refulting from a fpell, 
forgets his premife, and leaves the 
difeonfolate Sacontala in her lonely 
retreat, till at length, Canna, indu- 
ced by fome favorite omens, re- 
foives to convey his adopted danch- 
ter to the palace, in compaay with 
Guatami, an old female hermit, 
and two Brahmens. But Duth- 
manta, being ftill under the influ- 
ence of the fpell, denies al! knowl- 
edge of his wife, which involves her 
in the moit exquifite diftrefs. 
Sacontala having been informed, 
that the fpeill would be removed, 
whenever the Emperor fhould fee 
‘the ring, fearches for it, with a 
view to prefent it tohim, but finds 
it is gone; and having no longer 
any means of vindicating herielf, 
fhe is fnatched from his prefence in 
an agony of defpair. Soon after, 
the ring, which had fallen into a 
brook, is brought tothe kinvy. On 
feeing it, the fpell is diffolved ; he 
inftantly recognizes his wife; but 
not knowing where to find her, he 
is greatly affected for her lofs, She 
1s, at length, by fupernatural aflift- 
ance, reitored to him; and the 
picce terminates in the happine(s of 
the prince and princefs, and the joy 
of all their people. 
The incidents that eccur in the 
unravelling ofthis plo are vari- 
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ous ; and though, to the faftidious 
Europeaa critic, the machinery em- 
ployed, will be condemned as ab- 
fjurd; yet the poet, in painting the 
emotions of the human heart, has 
throughout filled his pe with 
fuch delicate touches of nature, as 
renders it highly interefting. Del- 
icacy and the fofteft fenfibility of 
heart are the prevailing charaster- 
iltics of this picce ; and theie are ex~- 
prefied with anative eafé and pathos 
that are very rarely found in En- 
ropean compofitions, 

The following extra& gives a 
picture of ealtern manners and 
modes of thinking in particular caf- 
es, with which we are litle ac- 
quainted in Europe. The colour- 
ing is inexpreflibly delicate and ten- 
der. .The perfons introduced in 
this fcene, are 
Sacontala, The Emprefs, 

Anufuya, Priyamvada, Female com- 
panions¢ 

Guatami, An ancient female her- 
mit. 

Canna, The aged hermit. 

Serngarava and Saradwata, Brah- 
mens, 

Scene, The hermitage. 


“ Anufuya, The Ahades of night. 


are difperfed; and I am hardly a- 
wake: but were 1 ever fo perfect. 
ly in my fenfes, what could I now 
do? My hands move not readily 
to the ufual occupations of the 
morning.—Let_ the blame be caft 
on love, on love only, by whom 
our friend has been reduced to her 
prefent condition, through a mon- 
arch who has broken his word.— 
Or does the imprecation of Durva- 
fas already prevaili—How edfe 
could a virtuous king, who made 
fo folemn an engagement, have fuf- 
fered fo long a time to elafpe with- 
out fendirg even a meflage ?— 
Shall we convey the fatal ring to 
him ?—Or what expedient can be 
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fuggetted for the relief of this ing 
comparable girl, who mourns with. 
out ceafing ? yet what fauit has 
fhe committed ?—with all my zeal 
for her happinefs, 1 cannot fum. 
mon courage cnough toiniorm our 
father Canna, that the is pregnant. 
—~What then; oh! what ftep ca 

T take to relieve her. anxiety? 

“ Priyamvada enters, 

« Pri. Come,.Anuluya, come 
quickly.. They are making fuita. 

le preparations for conducting Sa- 
contala to her hufband’s palace. 

* Anu. (with furprife.) What 
fay you, my friend? 

‘ « Pri, Hear me, 1 went jut now 
to Sacontala, meaning only to alk 
if fhe had flept weil -——. 

Anu, What then? oh! what 
then? 

“ Pri, She was fiiting with, her 
head bent on her knee, when our fa- 
ther Canna, entering lier apartment 
embraced and congratulated her. 
“© My fweet child,” faid he, there 
has been ahappy omen; the young 
Brahmen, who officiated in our 
morning faorifice, though his fight 
was impeded by clouds of fmoke, 
dropped ther ,clarified butter into 
the very centre of the adorable 
flame.-—Now, fince the pious a% 
of my pupil has profpered, my fof- 
ter-child mait not be fuffered: any, 
longer to languith in forrow: and 
this day I am determined to fend 
thee fromthe cottage of the old 
hermit who bred thee up, to the 
palace of the monarch who has tae 
ken thee by. the hand.” 

nw. My friend, who told Can- 
na what pafled in his abfence? 

“ Pri, When he enteredthe place 
where the holy fire was blazing, 
he heard a voice from heaven pros 
nouncing divine meaiures.— 

“ Anu. (amazed.) Ah! you af 
tonifh me. 

“ Pri. Hear the celeftial verfe: 

— know 
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_— know that thy adopted daugh- 
ter, O pious Brahmea, has received 
from Dufhmanta 2 ray of glory 
deftined to rule the world: as the: 
wood Sami becomes pregnant with 
myfterious fire.” 

“¢ Anus (ambracing Priyamvada.) 
Jam delighted, my beloved ; [ 
am tranfported with joy. But 
fince they mean ‘to.,deprive us of 
our friend fo foon as to-day, I find 
that my delight is at Ica equalled 

my forrow. 

« Pri.Oh! we muft fabmit pa- 
tiently to the anguith of parting. 
Our beloved friend will now he 
happy; and that fhould confole 
US. 

‘¢ Anu. Let us now make hafte 
to drefs her in bridal array. I 
have already, for that purpofe, fil- 
led the fhell of acocoa nut, which 
you fee fixed on an amra tree, with 
the fragrant duit of Nagacetaras : 
Take it down, and. keep it ima 
frefh lotos leaf, whillt I colle& fome 
Gorachana from the forghead of a 
facred cow, fome. earth from con- 
jecrated ground, and fome frefh co- 
fa. grafs, of which I will make a 

alte to enfure good fortune. 

“ Pri. Byall means. (She takes 
down the perfume,—Anuluya goes 


cut. 

Bing the feenes, O Gautami, 
bid the two Mifras, Sarngarava 
and. Saradwata, make ready to ac- 
company my child Sacontala, 

“ Pri, (lifiening) Lofe no time, 
Anutuya, loie no time. Qur fa- 
ther Canna is giving orders for the 
intended journey to Haftinapura. 
“t Anuluya re-enters with the ingredi- 

ents of ber charm. 

“ Anu. lam here ; let us go, my 
Priyamvada. They both advance, 

“ Pri. (looking) There ftands our 
Sacontala, after her bath at fun-rife, 
while many holy women, who are 


congratulating her, carry bafkets 
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of hallowed grain.—Let us haften 
to greet her. - 
“ Enter Sacontala, Gautami, and: 


female hermits. 
« Sac. I proftrate myfelf before: 
the goddefs; 
‘* Gaut, My child; thou cantft 
not: pronounce too often the word. 


goddefs: thus wilt thou procure 
great felicity for thy lord. 


“ Herm. Mayit thou, O royal 


bride, be delivered of a here? ( Fhe 


Hermits go out. 
“ Beth damfels. (approaching Sa- 


contala,) Beloved trend, was your 
bath pleafant ? 


* Sac. QO! my friends, you are 


welcome ; let us fit a while tar 


gether, They feat themfelves. 

“* Anu. Now you mutt be patient: 
whilf I bind on a charm. to lecure 
your happinefs. 

“ Sac. Thatis kind.—Much hay 
been decided this day; and. the 
pleafure of being thus attended by 
my fweet friends, will not foon re- 
turn. Wiping off her tears. 


«“ Prj. Beloved, it is unbecoming: 


to weep ata time when you are 
going to be fo happy.—Both dam- 


fel: burft into tearsy as they drefs ber. 


Your elegant perion deferves rich- 

er apparel: It is. now’ decorated 

with fuch rude flowers as we could 

produce in this foreft. 

“ Canna’s pupil enters: with rich 
clothes. 

“ Pup. Here isa complete drefs,, 
Let the queen wear it aufpicioufly 
and may her life be long! (Té 
avomen look exith aftoatfhment. 

“* Gaut. My fon, Harita, whence 
came this apparel ? 

“© Pup. From the devotion of our 
father Canna. 

“ Guat. What doft thou mean? 

“« Pup. Be attentive,. The ven- 
erable fage gave this order; 
‘“‘ Bring freth flowers for Sacontala 
from the mot beautiful trees :” and 

fuddenly 
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fuddenly the wood-nymphs appear- 
ed, raifing their hands, which riv- 
aled new leaves in beauty and foft- 
pefs. Some of them wove a low- 
er mantle bright as the moon, the 
prefage of her felicity; another 
prefied the juice of Lactha to {tain 
her feet exquifitely red; the ret 
were bufied in forming the gayelt 
ornaments ; and they eagerly fhow- 
ered their gifts on us. 

* Pri (Looking at Sacontala.) 
Thus it is, that even the bee, whote 
neft is within the hollow trunk, 
does homage to the honey of the 
lotos flower. : 

“ Gaut. The nymphs muft have 
been commiffioned by the goddefs 
of the king's fortune, to predict the 
accefian of brighter ornaments in 
his palace.. (Sacontala /ooks modefi) 

* Pup. Tmurt haften to Canna, 
who is gone to bathe in the Mali- 
mi, and }et him know the fignal 
kindnets of the wood-nymphs. He 

ocs out. 

“ Jnu. My {weet friend, I little 
expected fo fplendid a drefs :—how 
fuall I adjuft #t properly i—(confid- 
ering.)—Oh ! my fkill in’ painting 
will fupply me with fome hints ; 
and I will difpofe the drapery 
according to art. 

Sac. I know well your affection 
for him, 

‘¢ Canna enters meditating. 

- © Can. (Afide) This day muk 
Sacontala depart ; that is refolved ; 
yet my foul is fmitten with anguifl 
~My fpeech is interrupted by a 
torrent of tears, which my reafon 
fupprefles and turns inward; my 
very fight is dimmed—Strange 


that the affliction of a forefter, re. 
tired from the haunts of men fhould 
be fo exceflive !—Oh, with what 
pangs, muft they, who are fathers 
of families, be afflicted on the de. 
parture of a daughter. 

(He walks round mujing, 

« Fri. Now my Sacontala, you, 
are becomingly decorated. Puton 
this lower veft, the gift of fylvan 
goddefies. (Sacontala rifes and puts 
on the mantle. 

“ Gaut. My child, thy fpiritual 
father, whofe eyes overflow with 
tears of joy, flands de%ring to 
embracethee, Haiten therefore to 
do him yseverence. (Sacontala 
modefily bows to hin, ) 

§* Can, Mayit thon be cheriihed 
by thy hufband, as Sarmithta was 
cherithed by Yayati! Mayit thou 
bring forth afovereign of the world, 
as the brought forth Puru ! 

“ Gaut. This, my child, is nota 
mere benediction ; ic is a boon au- 
ally conferred. 

* Can. My belt beloved, come 
and walk with me round the fac- 
rificial fire—-—/they all advance) 
May thefe fires preferve thee ! Fires 
which fpring to their appointed fta- 
tions on the holy hearth, and con: 
fume the confecrated wood, while 
the frefh blades of myfterious Cufa 
lie feattered around them !—-Sacra- 
mental fires, which deftroy fin with 
the rifing fumes of clarified butter! 
(Sacontala wa/bs with folemnity round 
the hearth.) Now fet out, my dar: 
ling, on thy anfpicious journey.— 
(Looking round) Where are the at- 
tendants, the two Mifras ? 

( Remainde next month.) 
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The BARD’s SOLILOQUY, 


J HEN the rofy bofom’d {pring 
Threw from her lap foft dews and 
flowers ; 

When April waved her {tarry wing, 

And led along the fhining hour; : 

Then did the Mufe bequeath her richeft 
fire 

To a lone poet in a fplendid day, 

As deep he ftruck the forrows of his lyre, 


And o’er the hill traverfed his weary way. | 


Symphonious numbers warbled from his 
tongue, 
And thus with rapture fired, the poét fung. 


Hark! what footftep dares intrude 
Upon the filence of this grove, 

Hence quit this confecrated wood, 
Sacred to Phebus and to love. 


Lo the celeftial Mufe herfelf appears ! 
Thron’d ona lucid cloud divinely bright. 
Sublimely bold her ftarry front fhe rears, 
In all the facred majefty of light. 
Now forms ccleftial ftrike their filver lyres 
And notcs of rapture leap from long re- 
founding wires. 


On a mountain’s threat'ning height, 
Where never morning zephyr blew, 

The Mufe tranfported takes her flight, 
And bids thefe lowly vales adieu. 


Not with more pleafure Adam trod the 
ground 
_ Of verdant Eden's confecrated glade, 
When firft his ear was ravifh’d by the 
found 
Of angels warbling thro’ the woodland 
_ fhade; 
While every ftar fhone with a beam more 
clear, 
And the refplendent moon hung lift’ning 
from her {phere. 


Firft of war the ftrikes the lyres ! 
infant on my ravifh’d eyes, 

Glothed in all their native fires, 
The chiefs in wild diforder rife. 





Quick from their martial thighs their 
{words are drawn ; q 
The threat’ning fteel emits a horrid 
glare; 
While high uprear’d afarthe pictur’d lawn 
Hurls wild defiance in the vauited air. 
Chief mixes ftroke with chief, and mah 
with man 
Difcord and horror pale ftalk hideous th 
the van. 


Liften to the fhifting lay. 
Of peace and all is joys fhe fngs. 
Young zephyrs ftrive to bear away 
Light undulations on theic wings. 


How loud, tho’ clear; how mufical, yet 
ftrong ! 
in nervous [weep the folemn periods 
roll, 
(Rivers might ftop their courfe to hear the 
fong) | 
And tides of rapture overwhelm the foul. 
Silence ye winds, y¢ tempefts ceafe to roar, 
Let ned oe ocean hear and languith on the 
ore ! 


Thus fang the poet, while the fun 
Sunk in rich fpiendor down the weft: 
His evening anthem now was done, 
And he in peace retir’d to reft. 


And now a fearful melancholy reigns ; 
The moon and clouded ftars but faintly 
low ; 
While folemn night, o’er all the lonely 
plains, 
Sits like a mourner in the weeds of wo. 
Now to my lowly cabin I repair, 
To light the focial lamp, and leave the 
world to care. 
The HERMIT. 
————SSSSSS 
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On AVARICE, 


EHOLDthe wretchabforb’d in wealth, 
Whofe breaft is void of pity’s glow, 
Whofe breaft is dead to every blifs, 


The fens of meck compaihon naee’. 
is 
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56 
His iron heart ne'er felt a joys 
Beyond what fordid wealth infpires ; 
No focial virtues cheer his life, 
Or worm his breaft with facred fires. 
But pining want and pale difcafe, 
Point out the wretch toevery eye; 


Till worn with toil and anxious care, 
Within his cell retires to dic. 

May I, through life, with others fhare - 
‘The flender boon that fortune grants ; 

With pity's balm their forrows heal, 
And cheerfally fupply their wants. 


The VELLAGE LASS. 
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The Pitcrim’s Rerzecrions on 
the Clofe of Life. 


N° ftream pelucid flows in fpiral form, 
To court my footfteps in the noon- 
tide hour : 
No hut unfriendly to the beating ftorm, 
To me, far wand’mng, oped a friendiy 
door. 


No gen’rous hand allays increafing pain ; 
But where I go the ills of life appear. 
The fpring, for me, mult never bloom a- 

gain, . 
But iurly witter clofe the vital yea. 


Low in its focket gleams the quiv’ring 
blaze 
Of life, far wafted by affliction’s hand ; 
Time’s chilling mift has dim’d its brighter 
rays, 
And the cold grave awaits the dread 
command. 


To every fcene of pleafure and delight ; 


To all my friends, though t’er fo falfe or 
true; 


Ibid, far haft’ning to the thades of night, 
A laft, a folemn, and a long adicu! 


ALCADOUR. 
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THOUGHTS 
On the neglect of morality in choice of Fisfrands. 
AN, fees, and with approving eye 
ey ; reveres 
Fair virtue’s temple. Not a wretch that 
lives 
By a career of vice, has fo far loft 
His moral tafte, but he refpects the fair, 
a ey = fay that the refpects her- 
e ~ 
Seeks the vile profligate, to join his hand, 
In bands hymeanial, with th’ unbappy fair, 
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Whofe honor is fufpected ; or whofe fame 

Has e’er been blafted by invidious breath? 

Like as the heedful mariner, who ftands 

To view each cloud, and catch the far 
*ring gale, 

The attentive lover, with anxiety, 

Heeds the inconftant breeze of vague res 

ort. 

The conataptei of his fair, is fean’d 

With more than critic eye, and ifa blot 

Adhere, no more he languithes or fighs. 

But do the female world thus cautious 
tread, 

And give the hand to none but virtue’? 
fons? 

Ave female hearts acceffible to none, 

But thofe who travel the deferted path 

Of real merit? Is th’ approving look, 

The foul enliv’ning glance, alone beltow'd 

Un him who fpurnes the low intrigues of 
vice ? 

Whom pailion never prompts to blaft the 
bud 

Of virtue, and unfeelingly defert 

The injured wretch who hubg upot his 
{miles >— 

Kind charity perhaps wopld anfwer, Yes: 

But obfervation proves the affertion falfe. 

View then the mah, who dares defy his 
Gob, 

Deride kericron, make a jeft of Deats, 

Spurn the idea of a /uture flate, 

Call it th’ invention of fome artful prieft 

Ot cunning legiflator , to deceive 

Th’ unpenetrating mind, and lay reftraints; 

By nature, or by reafon, ne'er defigned : 

The fiend, around whofe guilty brows are 
twin'd 

The laurels of feduction ; whofe falfe 
tengue ‘ 

Too foon begui!s the unfufpeéting maid, 

Pleas'd with the fyren’s fafcinating voue; 

Whofe days, whofe nights, whole hour? 
are all employ’d 

T’ invent fome untri’d method to feduce, 

And leave the victim frantic with defpair: 

Suppofe his foul ne’er felt the foft’ning 
glow 

Of heav’n-born pity; nor would he indulge 

The tearful eye, at fight of human grief; 

But callous o'er with vice, hears we 
larm’d 

The groan of mifery, or tate of wo. 

View this fad group and fay if thefe de 
fects, 

In female eftimate, can be o'er weigh'd, 

By features, caft in nature's fineft mould, 

The glancing eye, or fair Adonis’ form, 

Or by the courtiey bow, the graceful walk, 

Amid well vers’d in knowledge of mate 
kind, 
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iohtly imagination, lively wit, 

yey from which in {weeteft accents, 
flow 

The well-turn’d periods; brilliancy of 
parts, 

Or all the charms which C.ferfield could 
boaft ? 

{et meeit and unpolifh’d yirtur fay, 

How oft’ in gay ailemblies idey have 


fhrank 


From the more dazzling blaze of foppi/ | 


pride 5 

How oft’ the /ifertine has won the fair, 

While Sumble worth has borne the fneer of 
feorn. 

Rakes, once reform’d by matrimonial tie, 

Tis faid, become moft kind: we grant ’tis 
true ; 

$o might fell demons, if they would re- 
form, 

Be brighteft angels. Once in every age, 

The Phoenix lives ; but not fo oft as that, 

Turns from his vice, the harden’d liber- 
tine : 

Who marries him, fhould firft prepare her 
mind, 

To fhare with public courtezans, his love. 

Man ardently defires to gain the fmile 

Of female approbation ; if th’ effect 

Can be produc’d by virtue, be’s a faint; 

Bat if on vice, the fought for boon de- 
{cend, 

No demon is more -vile.————— 

Your's is the taft, ye fair, to check the growth 
Of foul fedu Sion ; bla{ted by your frowns, 
Shall galiantry no more increafe the group 


‘Of ruin'd titers, from whole once bright 


fame 
The veil of infamy will ne’er be torn. 
If from the tainted mind of worthlefs mar, 
Virtue be banifhed, and unheeded roam, 
With you, let this lone exile find a home, 
More happily adapted to itfelf ; 
And be receiv’d with moit extatig joy, 
tn the apartments of the female breaft. 
So thall your {miles enkindle virtuous love, 
And we, your votaries, worfhip at its 
fhrine. TERPANDER. 
SSS 


The BARD: An Ops. 


° OUD ftrike the harp, aad Ict the 
air refound, 
Enraptur'd echo fhall return the found. 
Whether the ftrain is tun’d to love ; 
Or the wild warblings of the vocal grove ; 
Whether the foul is rous’d to arms, 
Or meanly trembles under fear’s alarms ; 
Whatever paffions feize upon the foul, 
They—to the lyre muft bend, fweet 
mafter of the whole.” 
Fel. VII. H 





Thus fung the bard, on Snowdon’s lofty 

head, 

That frowns tremendous over ocean’sbed. 

Loofe flow’d his robe, and waving with 
the wind, 

A wreath of oak around his templestwin’d, 

His eves reflected all the light of day, 

His aged locks look’d venerabl¥ gray ; 

With bended attitude he mow’d : long, 

The harp gave fweet accordance to the 
fong. 


Ah where's the Cambrian minftrel gone? 
‘That with honour Whilom fhone: 
Seal’d are thote cyes that beama’d fo gay, 
And time has fwept the lyre away. 

Ah crucl Edward! tell me where 

Is fled the foul thou would’ft not {pare ? 


What honours, monarch, hadbeenthine, 

If Cambria’s bard, with tou.h divine, 

Had nobly liv’d to praife thy name— 

Not died-—to injure Fowarp’s fame.— 

Ah what’s the fame that crowns the mod- 
ern bard, - 

Behold, with drooping head, the fad re- 
ward — 


Behold yon bard that mfing moves along, 

With foul all fervor, and an eye of fire} 

With ev'ry virtue plaintive on his tongue, 

And all the fweetnels of th’ Aonian 
choir. 


See the mean garb that fruitlefs braves the 
wind, 
And melancholy droops i’ the face of 
heaven ; 
The laft fad remaant mifery cold find, 
By time worn thread-bare, and by tem 
pefts driv’n. 
Is that a garb to clad yon helplefs foul, 
Warm’'d only by its own fpecifte giow 3 
Where energetic thoughts divinely roll, 
And ‘oufe to virtue in an overflow? 


Le where he treads, and piteous looks a- 
round, 
And filent wonders at the vacant eye: 
Thinks joy a vifion, marks the humid 
ground, 
And calls for nature’s privilege—to die. 
Tir'd with neglect, and worn with envy's 
hate, 
A lonely traveller o’er the public road; 
With fighs expreffive of his wretched fate, 
He {peeds his journey to his fad abode, 


There want upbraids him with an an- 
guith keen, 
And iad remembrance wakes a tear 
of woe; 


No friend to ftand aflliction’s gulph be- 
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To fhare his forrows, or impede their 
flow. 


That eye that once was wont ferene to 
fhine, 
And throw its beams tocheerthedroop- 
ing heart, 
Now joylef; falls—for many a woe’s con- 
join’d, 
To dim its luftre, and its rays to part. 
No more the heavenly mufe can raife a 
file, 
Or with the minftrel thrill thro’ every 
pore, 
The fields of fiCtion now no more beguile, 
E’en genius’ felf can flatter him no more. 


The lovely partner of his aching breaft, 
She who had once the hope of better 
days ; 

In opening life by fortune’s hand carefs'd, 
Alive to virtue, aud awake to praife. 
The meck companion of her hufband’s 

woes, 
To heaven, and him, alternate turns her 
eyes; 
Obtruding pity ops the tear that flows, 
But heav’n accepts the offering of fighs. 


One beautcous infant at her breaft the 
bore, 
That {mil’d, unconf{cious of its he!plefs 
{tate ; 
Heir to exiftence, it would claim no more, 
Save the fad hcirloom of their wretch- 
ed fate. 


On yonder place, which once was call’d 
; a bed, 
Uncover’d from the ruthlefs winds that 
blew ; 
Another child in mifery’s rogs was laid, 
But ilcep, ia pity, lile’s {weet curtains 
drew. 


No former veftage of fuperior life, 
No worn-out grandeur caught the ga- 
zing eye; 
No great, and little caus’d alternate ftrife, 
Congenial all—for all was mifery. 





—_-—- 





Qvin’s EPISTLE to his Wirz, 
from Pontus. 


BOOK {. EPISTLE iv. 
“TP IME’s iron hand ploughs furrows 
down my face, 

The froft of age hath filver'd o’er my 
brow ; ; 
Sorrow hath robb’d me of each manly 
grace, : 
And {ports which lately pleas’d me, 

picaie nor now. 





Did you but fee me thus to care confign’ 

Did you but mark each ruinous decay, 

Your Ovid fcarcely could you cail to mind, 

His well known form no femblance 
would betray. 


Time, it is true, the brighteft bloffom 
f{.ars, 
But toil and grief have turn’d thefe 
temples hoar ; 
For by my troubles did you count my 
years, 
Not Pylian Neftor could have num- 
ber’d more. 


Yon ox,—though late the fturdieft of his 
breed, 
The conftant labor of the field impairs; 
And where fucceilive harvefts quick tue. 
ceed, 
E’en earth grows weak bencath the 
Joad the bears. 


The fleeteft ftced that e’er the ftadium 
crofs’d, 
Mutt falter, if to ev'ry conteft driv'’n; 
The bulkieft veffel ocean ever tof, 
Not ay can bear the ftorms of ang 
heav’n. 


Thus lengthen'd woes, in fad fucceflion 
join’d, 
Long, ere his date, have turn’d your 
lover gray ; 
Refi cheers the body, fylaces the mind, 
But toil unceafing wears them bethaway. 


See how the fon of A:fon's growing fame, 
To diftant ages brighter feems to fhine; 

But far inferior was his plaufive claim, 
His boafted toils farlefsfevere than mine. 


Pelias indeed to Pontus made him flee, 
Hoping himfelf to wear Theifalia’s 
crown* ; 
But Cefar's mightier anger cxiles me, 
C2far, before whofe nod a world bows 
down ! 
Long was my voyage, diftant was my 
, port, 
A {wifter paflage youthful glory {ped; 
The chiefs of Greece to Aifon's heir re- 


fort, ( 
While all my friends in bafe defertion 
fied. 


A ftatelierthipthan his its courfe ne'er run, 
In a frail bark I brav’dthe tofling tide ; 
No pilot Typhis,—no Agenor’s fon, 
Toteach me where to fieer, or what 2- 
void. 





* A liberty is bere taken witb the text, lub 
wet with the Pory. 
jure 
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care, 
No tutelary powers my track purfue ; 
By love's fly arts he foil’d cach deadly 
{nare, 
Would that in thefe I had not aided too ! 


Safe he return’d ;—more hard, dear wife! 
my fate ; 
Qondemn‘d to perifh on a foreign thore ; 
To bear great Cefar’s unrelenting hate 
And fuch fierce wrath as Jafon ill had 
‘bore. 


I left thee young-—but fancy, long fince, 
drew 
Thy face by my misfortunes, cloth'd in 
years : 
©! would to heav’n that I this change 
could view, 
Kifs thy pale cheek, and mingle tears 
with tears. 


That thefe fond arms thy dender form 
cculd prefs, 
(Now grown more fiender with its griefs 
for me) 
While all my foul pour’d forth its paft dif- 
trefs, 
And drank the kindred tale of woe 
from thee ! 


Then would we offer at each grateful 
dawn, 

An incenfe worthy of ottr royal fire! 

O bright Aurora! {peed that happy morn, 

And calm ftern Czfar’s too infatiate ire. 





A SONNET. 
Written under @ fiatue of Hymin, by Mr. 
CarTWRIGHT. 
Ny Oftepliane vot’ry atthy modeft thrine 
For promis’d blifs delay’d, affails 
thine ear ; ; 
Grateful I own thy choiceft gifts, are mine, 
Thy gifts, intreafing fill thro’ many a 
es ! 
Peace, health, and eafe, and unreprov’d 
delight, 
And calm contentment, form thy gentle 
: train ; : 
Love waves his light wings, joyous at the 
fight, 
Proud to partake with thee thy eafy 
reign. 
Fanning thy golden torch, he fmiles to fee 
His faire promifes fulfill’d by thee! 
Still may that golden torch diffufe its light! 
By love's foft pinions fanned, ftill glow 
more bright ! 
Thro’ lateft years extend its cheering ray, 
And gild the gathering gloom of life's ex- 


The VIOLET and the PANSY. 


By Dr. LANGHORNE. 
HEPHERD, if near thy artlefs breaft 
The god of fond defires repair ; 

Implere him for a gentle guef, 

implore him with unwearied prayer. 
Should beauty’s foul-enchanting fmile, 
 Love-kindling looks, and features gay, 
Should thefe thy wandering eye beguile, 
And fteal thy warelefs heart away ; 
That heart fhall feon with forrow fwell, 
And foon the erring eye deplore, 


' Ifin the beauteous bofom dwell 


No gentle virtue’s genial ftore. 


Far from his hive one {ummer-day, 

A young and yet unpractis'd bee, 
Borne on his tender wings away, 
Went forth the flow’ry world to fee. 


The morn, the noon, in play he pafs’d, 
But when the fhades of evening came, 
No parent brought the due repatt, 
Aud faintnefs feiad his little frame. 


"Wipe bo urg’d, by inftinct led, 


e bofom of a tlower he fought, 
Where ftreams mourn’d round a mofly 
bed, 
And violets all the bank enwrought. 


Of kindred race, but brighter dies, 
On that fair bank a panfy grew, 

That borrow’d from indulgent fkies 
A velvet fhade and purple hue. 


The tints that ftream’d with glefly gold, 
The telvet fhade, the purple hue, 
The flranger wonder'd to behold, 
And to its beauteous bofom flew. 


Not fonder hafte the lover fpeeds, 
A: evening’s fall, his fair to meet, 
When o’er the hardly bending meads 
He fprings on more than mortal feet. 


Nor glows his eye with brighter glee, 
When ftealing near her orient breatt, 
‘Than felt the fond enamourd bee, 
When firft the goidea bloom he preft. 
Ah! pity much his youth untried, 
His heart in beauty’s magic ipell! 
So never pailion thee betide, 
But where the genial virtues dwell. 


In vain he feeks thofe virtues there ; 
No foul-fuftaining charms abound : 

No honey'd {weetnefs to repair 
The languid wafte of life is found. 


An aged bee, whofe labours led 
Thro’ thofe fair fprings, and meads of 





Piring day ! 


gold, 

His feeble wing, his — head 
Bebeld, and pitied to behold. 2 
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“ Fly, foml adventurer, fly the art 
« That courts thine eye with fair attire ; 
« Who fmiles to win the heedlefs art, 
“Will ‘mile to fee that heart exprre. 


* This modeft dower of humbler hue, 

“ That boafts no depth of glowing dyes, 
“ Arraycd in unbefpangled blue, 

“ The Gmple clothing of the tkies— 


“ This flower, with balmy fweetnefs bleft, 
“ May yet tiry languid hie renew ;” 
He faid, and to the violet’s breaft 
The little vagrant iaintly flew. 





_—_ 
An EPITAPH, 

After the manner of GRAY, by Dr. Doddrid ze 

I YT -RE refs fecure within this narrow 

1 cell, 

A youth to pain and difappointment 
known; 

Paive mock'd his birth, and Envy imil’d 
to tell 


The hour when Sorrow mark’d him for 
her own. 





Fix'd on oae object was his foul fincere ; 

But heaven the recompenfe of love denied: 

Long hovering o'er the extremes of hope 
and fear, 

Opprefv'd by fate, he funk, defpair’d, and 
died. 


No farther feek his miferies to difclofe, 
Nor {piteful malice trample on his tomb, 
Here let his haplefs head enjoy repofe, 
And Icave toMirrcy and toGophis doom. 


anil 


—— - 


LILY or tree VALE 


FT HE humble lily of the vale, 
Secluded from the fearching view, 

Its young leaves, pinch’d by ev’ry gale, 

And filver cups déprefs’d by dew— 
Hangs its foft head; until the thow’rs,- 

Dilolve before the zephyr’s wing ; 
And ev'ry meadow, gay with flow’rs, 

Foretells the balmy breath of {pring : 
Her filken veftments, then, unfold, 

And pour their beauties on the eye— 
Her hues, as modeft to behold 

As fweet, her perfumes to the iky, 
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The KISS. 


UMID feat of foft affection, 
magic union, virgin kifs! 
Tenderctt tye of young connection, 
Sureft pledge of future blify! 





| 


Speaking filence ! dumb confefficn, 
That each fecret with imparts: 

Yiciding foitnels ! fweet conceflion— 
Balm that heals our wounded hearts, 


Friendihip’s height, and Laft enjoyment; 
Paffion’s birth and infant’s play; 
Love's fir faow drop, young cm ployment, 
Earlieft dawn to brightelt day. 

Sorrowing joy, Adicu’s laf aéion, 
Oh! what language can exprefs 
The tlirilling pain, the foft afllicion, 
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PASTORAL PLEASURES, 
TY OW (weet is mufing to the mind, 
The melancholy lapfe of {trgams, 
The hollow roarngs of the wind, 
The darting meteor’s frequent gleams! 





The moon beam, fleeping oa a bank, 
; The glow-worm, paling forth its fires ; 
The fighing balrufh, willow dank, 
The taper’s light, that, flow, retires! 


How fweet,if from the delving hill, 
The torrent trrigates along, 

And, ruthing, turns the ruftic mill, 
Or wakens Philomela’s fong! 


In mufing may I pafs thofe days, 
Which fortune to my lot hath giv’n; 
And try, could it avail, to praife, 
‘Fhat worth—to me, that makes it 
heav'n! 











—- 


An EPIGRAM from the Greek of Agatharia:. 


| On COURTSHIP. 


AY 


OULD you act the prudent lover, 
Still maintain the manly part; 
Let not downcaft looks difcover 
All the forrows of your heart. 


Women foon the truth divining, 
Slily laugh, or fharply rail, 
When the fwain, in acéents whining, 
Tells his melancholy tale. 
Nor, by fanguine hopes directed, 
Ufe a victor’s haughty {train : 
Every nymph, by pride protected, — 
Learns to feorn the forward fwam. 


Him for conqueft love fhall fafhion, 
Flim the graces all attend, 

Who, to the moft ardent paffion, 
Joins the lover a4 the friend. 


—_—- 





On an ECHO. 
N° more the fportive echo chide, — 
O {waia, with notes by you fupply ¢s 
While thus my mimic voice I try ; 











If you are iilent, fo am L. 
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GAZETTE. 


39099) ERP OD OO 
FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


FRANCE. 
HIS Republic fall exhibits a feene of 
admiration. We fee their arms in 
every quarter invincible, on all fides yic- 
torious. We behold the national conven- 
tion, aided by the committee for public 
ftruction, deviling the moil happy means 
tor the wideft extenfion of Liberty, and 
the greateft encouragement to icience 
and the arts. 

Chiniecr prefented to the national con- 
vention a report from the committee of 
public inftruction, and a lift of the men 
of [cience and letters,among whom are to 
be divided 3,000,009 livres, voted by the 
convention for the encouragement of phi- 
lofophy and literature, at the tate of 3000 
each, 

Fourcroy, in the name of the commit 
tee of public fafety, made a report on the 
arts that have contributed to the defence 
of the republic, and on a mew mode of 
tanning leather, difeovered by citizen 
Aamand Seguin, by which the procefs is 
rendered infinitely fhorter, and lefs ex- 
penfive than formerly. 

A lengthy, fingular, and interefting re- 
~ was made to the national convention 

y Gregoire, on the ftate of the fine arm 
in Prance. It fias had a very great effect. 
The progrefs of vandalifm 1s checked: 
and the triumph of /cience begun. 

Genius is no longer defined ariftocracy ; 
and the war againft f{cience, is fufpended 
by an honorable armiftice. Men of tal- 
ents have been rewarded by the conven- 
tion; education 1s eftablifhed on the mot 
liberal foundation ; and the principle is 
univerially acknowledged— 

“To enlighten is to free.” 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
Account of a new Inflitution in France. 

THE woid normal, which has been ap- 
plicd to the newly eftablithed fchools in 
France,is drawn fromthe dictionary of Ge- 
ometry. Itexpreffes properly a level, but 
im the figurative fenfe, it announces, that 
in thofe fchools all knowledge relative to 
arts, f{ciences, belles-letters, &c. will be 
taught to every citizen, whatever br:ach 
he may choofe to apply to. 

In order to obtain this grand object the 
convention wifhed that teachers and pro- 
feflors thould be formed, and thofe {che'els 


are thus eftablifhed to qualify teachers for 
the whole republic. 

The following are the ftatutes refolved 
on by the repreientatives of the people 
with the normal fcliools at Paris, on the 
ts5th of january. 

Art. f. The fittings fhall daily begin at 
éleven o'clock in the morning, and be 
broke up at a quater paft onc, in the fol- 
lowing order. . 

The firft and fixth day ofthe decade. 

5. Mathematics, La Grange, and La Place. 
2. Natural philofophy, Haui. 
3- Deicriptive Geometry, Monge. 
Second and feventh day. 
¥. Natural Hiftory, Daubenton. 
2. Chemiftry, Bertholet, 
3. Agriculture, Thouin. 
Third and eighth day. 
1. Geography, Bauche and Mentelle. 
2. Hiftory, Volney. 
3- Morality, Bernardin de St. Pierre. 
Fourth and ninth day. 
1. Grammar, Sicard. 
2. Analyfis of underftanding, Garat. 
3- Literature, La Harpe. 

Art. Il. Each sth day, the profeffors of 

the normal {chools fhall hold in preients 


.of the pupils, a conference, at which philo 


fopheis, men of letters, and the moit dv 
tinguifhed artifts are invited to attend. 


Art. If. ‘The principal object of thet 
conferences fhall be reading and examin- 
ing of the elementary {chvo!s of the repub- 
Cc. 

Art. IV. There fhall he no fitting oa 
the tenth day. The pupils of the norma’ 
fchools thal! vifit the national libraric 


* obfervatories, mufeums of arts, trades, ‘r 


fhort, all the depofits confecrated to public 
inftruction : all thofe depofits thall be o- 
pen for the pupils as they fhew a card 
bearing the ftamp of the committec o! 
public inftruction, figned by the two rep- 
refentatives neareft normal {chools. 

Art. V. The fittings of the normal 
fchools fhall be employed alternately is 
unfolding the principles of the art of 
teaching, as explained by the profcilets, 
and in conferences on thefe principles a- 
mong the profeffors and pupils. 

Art. VI. The conférences fhall never be 
opened on any fubjects, but fuch as hore 
been treated of in the preceding ry 
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Art. VIL None of the pupils thall have 
liberty to fpeak unlefs he has got his same 
inferibed, and be called upon by the pro- 
feilor. 

Art. VIII. In the courfe of the debates 
the profeflor_may adjourn bis anfwer to 
the next fitting. 

Art. IX. The leffons, debates and con- 
ferences, which take place in the normal 
{chools, fhall be collected in a fenograph- 
ical journal. This journal fhall be diftri= 
buted among the members of the conven- 
tion, the profeffor and pupils of the nor- 
mal fchools. It thall be“alfo tranfmitted 
to all the French minifters, confuls and a- 
gents in foreign countries. 

(Signed) LACANAL DELURE. 

[One of the intimate friends of F. F. Rouf- 
frau, during bis flay in France.| 

The fecond fitting of the norma! {choot! 
at Paris took place on the 22d january. 
The citizeas Bauche and Mentelle {poke 
on geography, Volney on hiftory, Beraar- 
din de St. Pierreon morality, and d’Au- 
benton on natural hiftory. The three 
former profeilurs were liftened to with all 
the attention which the interefting fubject 
and cele rity of their fuperior talents in- 
fpired; but it was particularly, when the 
good, the virtuous Bernardin de St. Pierre, 
when the refpectable d'Aubenton rofe, to 
ftep towards thedefk; it was then that 
unanimous and reiterated applaufes filled 
the amphitheatre. All the fpectators felt 
an infatiable delight in gazing at them,and 
liftening to what they explained. It was 
fomething more than attention which fuf- 
pended for a while all minds—it was fome- 
what like admiration—every heart melt- 
ed when thofe venerable interpreters of 
morality and nature appeared; all was at- 
tention when they began to fpeak. The 
univerfal homage which the affembily paid 
to thofe illuftrious philofophers, to the 
friends of Buffon and Rouffeau, proves 
tha: the difciples of the normal fehool, as 
well as every true republican, know how 
to honor old age, talents and virtue ; and 
this profound refpect is almoft as honora- 
ble to the difciples as tothe eminent pro- 
feffors who were the object of it. The fed- 
eration of july 14th will always be celebra- 
ted in the annals of liberty; but the feder- 
ation of january 21, the. grand federation 
of all men of genius and learning in France; 
the opening of a {chool where genitis and 
virtue are the pro‘effors, and the moft dif- 
tinguithed artifts, men of learning and let - 
ters, the difciples will ever be famous in 
the annals of philefophy. 


The French are refolved to humble th: 
pride of Great Britain. The conqueft of 
Holland is a fevere ftrcke. The Weft. 
indies are in 2 fair way of fuffering a gen- 
eral revolution. The French have de 
ftroyed the Buglith fettlements at Sicrre 
Leonne in Africa; a fquadron is undoube 
edly detached to take poileffion of the cape 
of Good-Hope, a port from whence a few 
frigates will much annoy the Englith trade 
to the Eaft-Indies. The Irifh wait only 
for fupport to give Great-Britain ferious 
trouble : and Corfica is ripe for infurree. 
tion. 

In Spain the republican arms are irre. 
fiftible—Feguiras and Rofes have alread 
furrendered; Gironia, Barcelona, Vil 
lencho are betieged, and their conquef 
may be daily expeted. Madrid, the fear 
of government, will then be “ left to ité 
fate.” In that capital; fymptoms of a 
revolutionary fpirit have lately madea 
formidable appearance. On the 24th 
february, an infurrection took place 
there which could not be quelled without 
the effufion of blood. Fourteen of the 
difeontents were killed, and 400 com- 
mitted to prifon. 

HOLLAND, | 

The Hollanders have eftablifhed a con- 
vention. ‘Their conftitution is to be pub- 
lithed the sth of February. The arms of 
the Stadtholder ate every where taken 
down. The States general of the uni- 
ted provinces have decreed the following 
proclamation. It has juft been pubiithed + 


PROCLAMATION. 

“ The reprefentative of the French peo¢ 
ple who are at prefent in this country; 
having communicated to us that it woul 
be neceffary to make immediate provifion 
for the preiling wants of the French army, 
and having confequently demanded the 
followitig articles. — 


200,000 guintals of wheat 

5,000,000 bundles of hay, 151bs each 

200,000 bundles of ftraw, of rolbs each 

5,000,000 medafures of oats, of ,olbs 
each 

150,000 pair of fhoes 

20,000 pair of boots 

20,000 coats and waiftcoats 

42,000 pair of breeches 

150,000 overhalls 

200,000 fhirts 

$0,000 hats. 


The whole to be delivered at thret fev- 
eral periods, within one month, at Bois-le- 
Duc, Thiel, and Nimegucn. 

Aud 
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Aud further —12,000 oxen, in the {pace 
ef two months. 

Decreed to be furnifhed accordingly. 

The“ National aflembly of Holland” 
held its firft feflion January 27. They 
have decreed, that, until further ordcrs, 
all commanders of veffels, act on the de- 
fenfive only; and have fent a cartel to 
England to demand the Dutch veffels de- 
tained there. 

Citizen Paulus, is chofen Prefident of 
the Reprefentatives of the people of Hol- 
land, and all foreign minifters are to 
tranfact bufinefs with him. 

The baron Schubart, envoy extraordin- 
ary from the court of Denmark, and the 
citizen Adams refident from the United 
States, have each had a feparate confer- 
ence with the citizen P. Paulus, prefident 
ofthe aflembly of the provifionary rep- 
refentative of the people of Holland. 
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The Englifh have declared war againft 
the Duteh, and have granted letters of 
marque and reprifals; one has already 
produced her commiffion at St. Kitts. 
The Dutch have acknowledged the Sov- 
ereignty of the French, granted one and 
a half million flerling to profecute the 
war, to fupply large quantities of cloth- 
ing for the army, and to fit out 32 {ail of 
the line, and 9 frigates. 

THE HOSTAGES. 

Prince Philip the lild. fon of the prince 
of Hefle Hombourg, and the prince Weid 
were both taken prifoners at Sluyce, in 
Dutch Flanders.—They were removed 
to Paris,and are confined in the palace 
of the Luxemburg, where they are to re- 
main as hoflages for the French general 
Bournonville, and the three national de- 
puties, whom Dumourier formerly deliv- 
ered up to the Auftrians. 





. IODOOL —_ 
DOMESTIC MISCELLANY. 


PRIL 2, agrecably to the proclama- 

tion of the Governor was obferved 

throughout the commonwealth as a day 
of fafting, humiliation, and prayer. 

The exports from Matfachufetts, in 
1792, amounted to 2,389,922 dollars. In 
1793s 3,676,412. In 1794, 5,299,913! 
Aftonifhing increafe! The amount of ex- 
ports from the States north of Delaware, 
mM 1794, Was 19,324,762 dols. Amount 
fouth of Pennfylvania, 12,464,460. Dif- 
ference 6,860,302 dols. “It is fubmitted 
to ingenious men how far flavery is con- 
cerned in producing the above difference ; 
and where lie the vigour, the activity, and 
ihe refources of the United Siates,” The 
difference in 1792, in the fame ftates, was 
only 765,172 dols. 

His Excellency Anthony Wane, Bfq. 
Major General, and commander in chiefof 
che legion, and commiffioner plenipoten- 
oo of the United States of America, for 
eftablithing a permanent peace with all 
the Indian tribes and nations north weft 
of the Ohio, has entered into preliminary 
tticles of pacification between the Wyan- 
lots, Chippewas, Ottawas, Pittawutimies, 
Miamis, Shawanees, and Delawares ; and 
has publifhed a proclamation forbidding 
all and every perfon or perfons from kil- 
ling, infulting, or injuring any Indian or 
Indians belonging to thofe tribes. 

M. Ceracchi of Rome has publifhed a 
propofal for erecting a national monu- 
ment to the independence and glory of 


America. The model for this ftupen- 
dous werk has been particularly defcrib- 
ed in our feveral public prints. The ccl- 
ebrated artift influenced by admiration for 
the revolution, and by a defire of diftin- 
guifhing himfelf as the inftrament of e- 
recting a monument worthy of fo great a 
fubject, came to the city of Philadelphia in 
1791, with adefign to profecute the un- 
dertaking, if fuilicient means could be 
found. Since that period, he has prepar- 
edthe model, of which the defeription is 
annexed. ‘The model itfelf evinces the 
capacity, genius and tafte of the author ; 
and concurs with other proofs of his dif- 
tinguifhed qualifications,to infpire a wifh 
that he could be enabled to execute his 
plan. The material of the monument, is 
te be ftatuary marble ; its height one hun- 
dred feet ; its circumference three hun- 
dred feet; the height of the principal 
figure fifteen feet, and the others of vari- 
ous proportional dimenfions. It is com- 
puted that ten years will be required to 
complete it. 
BENEVOLENCE. 

It ought to be noticed, to the honor of 
our brethren in Philadelphia, and to ex- 
cite the gratitude of the fufferers, by the 
late fire in this town, that the treafurer of 
the committee of the diflribuaion, has re- 
ceived 2895 doUars from 38 gentlemen in 
that city, for their relief. Thata fubfcrip- 
tion for this purpofe was fet on foot, with 
fpirit, foon afier the news of that . 
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ful calamity reached them ; and would 
probably have amounted to a much Jar- 
gr fam; but it was interrupted by the 
breaking out of the infurrection in that 
ftate, and was fuperceded by a fubicrip- 
tion for the fupport of the families of the 
poor militiaemen, in their abience. A 
tribute of gratitude is notwithftanding. 
due for the generous fum received, and 
for their farther benevolent intenticas. 
The HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
prefent their compliments toMhe under- 
mentioned gentlemen, and gratefully ac- 
knowledge the communications and dona- 
tions prefixed to their feveral names. 
Jeremy Bexcxnar, Corref. Se'ry. 
Boflen, May 1, 1795. 
For the Colleians. 

An anonymous M5. account of Virgin- 
ja, written in 1697, and never printed. 
Carter B. Harrifon, Efg. of Pr. George- 
County. 

Topographical defeription of Exeter, in 
Newhampthire,—Dr. Sanwe! Tenney. 

Conjectures and obfervations on the 
ancient flate of North-America.—Rey. 
Mr. Bailey, of Annapolis Royal. 

A colleton of manufcripts of the late 
Dr. Wm. Clarke, of Bofton—Mr. aba 
Dolbeare. 

Meteorological obfervations at Halifax, 
Nova-Scoti@, 1794, and to March 1795.— 

Dr. Alex. A. Peters. 
For the Library. ' 

Dickfon’s letters on flavery.—Dr. Benj. 
S$. Barton. Philadelphia. 

Tranfactions of the Newyork fociety 
for promoting agriculture, arts, and man- 
ufactures. vol, in. 

Columbian gazetteer, Newyork even- 
ing poft, for 1794.—Mr. Gardiner Baker, 
Newyork. 

Hogarth illuftrated, 2 volumes. —Simon 
Ellict, Efq. 

Two maps of the Fuxine and Marmora 
feas.—Capt. Gam. Bradford. 

A fermon, by Mr. Alden, of Yarmouth. 
—, by Mr. Mellen of Barnftable. 
—Mr. Thomas Hall. 

A volume of the Independent Ledger, 
1794.—Mr, Lbenezer l arkin, 

The Worcefter Gazette, 1794.—J/aiab 
Thomas, F.fq. 

Several thankfgiving fermons, preached 
Feb. 19, 1795.—Mr. Samuel Hall. 

(N.B. The focicty will gratefully reseive copies 
of all the thankfriving fermons which bave 
been printed through the continent. ) 

Leigh’s natural hiftory of Lancafhire, 

hefhire and Derbyshire. 





Nova-Scotia Gazette from 1736 to 1794, 

complete.—Dr. Alex. A. Peters, 
For the Mufenm, 

The fword of a {word fith.—Mr. Fofepe 
Brown. 

Part of a fhip which failed frem Bofton 
to the Eaft-Indics. —*'r. Serwel W”. Hunt. 

Specimens ot fulphurcous Pyrites— 
Mr. William Coolidge, 

Impreilion of the feal of Dartmouth 
callege. 

A rein deer’s horn —Fohn Furnafs, Eig. 

A bean pod, from Surrmam.— Mr. ala 
Tilden, yun. 

Fur feal, from Falkland Mland.—Mr. 
Elifia Sigourney. 

MARRIAGE §. 

Bofian, Nix. Levi Peirce to Mais Nan 
Blanchard; Phineas Bruce, Eiq. to Mik 
Jane Savage ; Mr. Jabez Newhall to Mifs 
Sukey Chace; Mr. Nathaniel Bradley to 
Mifs Nancy Kuhn; Mr. Samuet Gore to 
Mrs. Sufannah Seaver ; Mr. William Dy- 
er to Mifs Polly Doak; Mr. john Cuth. 
iag to Mifs Julia Heath; Mr. Thomas 
Amory to Mils Hannah Rowe Linzee. 

Charleflown, Dr. L.. Berkenhead to Mifg 
Day; My. Hugh Thompfoa to Mrs Wil- 
fon. 

Amberfi, Mr. Samuel Whitney to Mis 
Antftis Barker. 

Stoughton, Mr. William Capen to Mile 
Rebecca Swan. 

DEATHS. 

Boffon, Mrs. Janith Trail, $0; Mr. Samp- 
fon Mafon, 63; Mra. Suviah Thayer, 67 ; 
Mrs. Hannah Proctor, 88; Mrs. Mary 
Giles, 70; on the fame day, her, daughter. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Lane; Mrs. Elizabeth 
Johnfon, 27; Nathaniel W. Appleton, A. 
M. A.A.S. M.M.S. 40; Mrs. Sarah 
Bancroft, 41: Mrs. Ann Skillin, 46; Mrs. 
Mary Polley; Mr. Aaron Simonds, 37; 
Mr. Maley Leatherby, 37. — 

Roxbury, Mr. Joun Doane, 22. 

Andover, Mr. Samuel Phelps, 82. 

Amberfi, Mr. Jonathan Smith. 

Cambridge, Mifs Elizabeth Griggs, 19- 

Concord, Mr. Thomas Stone, 27. 

Danvers, Mifs Hannah Porter, 53. 

Newburyport, Mrg. Sarah Coffin, 59- 

Salem, Mr. Rob. Lefavour ; Mr. 

Spring feld, Mrs. E. Coburn, 59. 

Worcefter, Major William Treadwell. 

Lancafter, Mifs Nabby Smith, 20. 

Lynn, Mrs. Mary Lewis, 85. 

Marblebead, Mils Margaret Grant, 2235 
Capt. Azor Orne, 75. ' 

Nantucket, Mrs. Folgier ; Mrs. Sally Sig- 
ourncy, 37-, 
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